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‘Market Potential” of Other 
American Republics ls High 


Peak Purchases Seen Likely in a Prosperous 1947 
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By GrorGe KALMANOFF, American Republics Division, Office of Inter- 


TERCE national Trade, Department of Commerce 
URING 1946, the first full postwar age active balance of some $400,000,000 movement through extension of credit 
year, the value of imports of the recorded during the years 1936-38 rose facilities, exemption from taxation, and 

Latin American Republics reached an to slightly more than $1,000,000,000 by construction of needed allied develop- 

unexpected level of about $3 500,000,000. 1944. In addition to these net receipts ment facilities within the limitations of 

Imports from the United States, continu- of foreign exchange on trade account, the international situation of concentra- 

ing the percentage pattern of the war Latin America experienced further net tion on production for war. 

years, constituted about 60 percent of accruals of foreign exchange as a result 

the total. Despite the high level of total of such factors as: (1) Developmental Direction of Trade 

imports, deferred demand remains un- expenditures by the United States Gov- 

filled. It can therefore be expected that, ernment incident to the prosecution of Meanwhile, the United States had be- 

with an improved supply situation, last the war; and (2) tourist travel, particu- come an even more important factor in 

year’s import record will be surpassed this larly in Mexico. The result was that Latin America’s international economic 
4 year. Beyond 1947, the volume of the reported gold and _ foreign-exchange relations. During the prewar years 
4 Latin American Republics’ imports will holdings of Latin America amounted to 1936-38 the United States had supplied 
os depend on domestic developments, on some $3,800,000,000 by the end of 1944, one-third of Latin America’s total im- 
25 economic activities in other countries, almost three and one-half times as much ports and had purchased about the same 
25 | nd on international trading arrange- . as the $1,100,000,000 held at the end of proportion of its exports. By 1944 the 
25 ments now being considered. 1941. United States was the outlet for 51 per- 
5 The interdependence between national cent of Latin America’s exports, and was 


prosperity and a high level of foreign- 


Industries Expanded 


supplying 59 percent of imports into that 


: trading activity is a particularly charac- The inability of Latin America to im- area. 
ad teristic feature of the economies of the 20 port to the extent of its effective demand Trade with Continental Europe, as was 
26 other American Republics since, in these during these years had another signifi- to be expected, fell off drastically. By 
26 countries, relatively large portions of na- cant effect. Afforded protection by the 1944 Latin America was exporting only 
% tional output find their way into inter- unavailability of supplies from abroad, 4 percent of its produce to that area, 
% national trading channels. Imports are manufacturing enterprises expanded and and was importing about the same pro-~ 
. dependent both upon demands stemming grew in the major countries. Signifi- portion of its needs. Before the war, 
from the patterns of national economic cant developments along this line took Europe supplied somewhat more than 
activity and upon the availability of for- place in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, one-third of Latin American imports 
eign exchange. In order to be able to Colombia, and other countries. Gov- (Germany alone accounting for close to 
make import demands effective, the area ernments afforded encouragement to this 15 percent) and purchased about 30 per- 
relies mainly upon resources made avail- 
able by the sale of its goods. And, in 
turn, exports are an important determi- 
3] nant of their prosperity because of the 
39 gearing of a large part of production to 
39 meet oversea demand. This interde- 
Bhd pendence makes it necessary, in consid- 
32 ering the outlook for imports into the 
33 Latin American Republics, to bear in 
33 mind the international economic position ae ST ; 
33 in which these countries find themselves, Att 
34 as well as internal economic develop- 
ments. 
34 
Wartime Trade Balances 
During the war years, the normally ac- 
tive balance of trade of the area was 
heavily increased. The early wartime 
. 16 curtailment of export markets in Europe 
a Was quickly offset by heavy war demand 
Al for the exports of these countries by the 
i. United Nations. Concurrently, their im- 
35 ports were curtailed as a result of con- 


ditions of short 
restrictions abroad. 


supply and _ export 
The annual aver- 
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At a busy South American port. 
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cent of its exports. The participation of cially in the closing months of the War 
the United Kingdom similariy declined, ‘eee ‘ _ _ as to the extent to which their i m\ 
ng a ¥ te Argentina’s Foreign Trade in nee €Conomies 00 
aS regards imports into these countries, Ss S would be shocked by the termination 
from 13 percent in 1936-38 to 3 percent 1916—Largest Since 1910 hostilities and the reconversion of wo z Ar 
in 1944, while the share in Latin Ameri- Se eee ee ee eee a a economy to peacetime pursuits . pe 
can exports dropped to a lesser degree, dae cs te ee eee ee Se anxiety hinged on the ease or difficult ; 
from 18 percent to 12 percent during this recorded since 1910 (the earliest year for which with which adjustments would be made i 
period. data are available) —according to the first re in productive activity designed to fl 7 
One of the results of the wartime dis- 4 pa — a hgures since — United Nations demand, on the future . 
ruption of trade channels was a consid- titer “Ye hs leaner gery denininal oobi level of exports, and on the effects af “ 
erable stimulation to intra-Latin Amer- cation in one agency. ’ peaceful production abroad on the Latin : 
can trading. Imports into Latin Amer- Export volume totaled 8.975.450 short tons, American industries that had expanded . 
ica from within the area increased from an increase of 2; a ge ~ “4 to fill local demands. The American na. “: 
10 percent of total imports in 1936-38 to eae ae The prin: tions, mindful of the seriousness of tay | 
27 percent in 1944. cipal destinations of exports were as follows: problems and fortified by the well. 
United Kingdom, 22 percent: United States, tablished consultative precedents Of the 
Individual Variations m2 per -_ France, 11 percent; and Belgium, inter-American system, called an Inter. 
) rerTcent, ° * ‘ 
The economies of the 20 Latin Amer- Sais into Argentina totaled 9,175,200 Sane Cansentos - Problems of 
. a ; short tons, an increase of 96 percent from 1945, War and Peace, which was held In Feb. 
ican Republics are frequently considered = with a value of $582,575.000 (U. S.), or 102 ruary-March of 1945 in Mexico City and 
as one unit. While this is convenient for percent in excess of 1945 imports. The United resulted in the adoption of a set of resp. . 
purposes of brief analysis, bearing in cnr oan, asia Agen pot sees lutions designed to ease the transition, \ 
wens cant there —_ pramnedl empwene ae- pots ) Wh pe nen followed by the United During the first partially postwar year y 
nominators in their situations, this type Kingdom with 13 percent. of 1945 it became apparent that the Latin 
of treatment may lead to dangerous over- 0 ie SS eee American problem of readjustment t li 
simplification. This is to be noted in — peace would be eased by the gradual ns. 7 
their international trading relations as ; ture of general world reconversion, Cut. , 
well as in many other aspects of their cents; Chile, 20 percent; and Argentina, backs in some governmental procure. : 
economies. In the prewar period, there 12 percent. ment contracts were replaced by strong 
was considerable deviation in the cases While most of these nations shared in private oversea demands stemming from : 
of individual nations and groups of na- the generally increased trade of the the high level of economic activity in. 
tions within the area from the over-all United States with all of Latin America cident to the meeting of deferred reali : 
average statement of their foreign trad- during the war, the variations were again ments and those of reconstruction in the | 
ing directions previously noted. The im- considerable. By 1944 Mexico was selling wake of war. Competition for local Latin ; 
portance of the United States in the 84 percent of its exports to and buying 85 American industries from abroad did not 
total trade of each of the countries more percent of its imports from the United immediately appear because of the slow- . 
or less varied in direct proportion with States; Cuba was similarly selling 89 ness in resumption of peacetime produc- ; 
the factor of geographic proximity. Be- percent of its produce and filling 81 per- tion in the major industrial nations. On . 
hind this situation were forces such as cent of its requirements in this country; the other hand, there could be discerned 
those related to the effects of climate, the Brazil’s trade with the United States at least a beginning to the solution of the . 
development of transportation routes, represented 53 percent of total exports wartime problem of shortage of supplies 
the effects of foreign investments, and and 61 percent of total imports; the per- in Latin American to be met fen ane , 
concomitant historic trends in the de- centages for Chile were 65 percent for sea aources 
velopment of international economic and exports and 43 percent for imports; and, The value of Latin American exports in , 
political relations. In the 1936-38 pe- while Argentina almost doubled its share 1945 increased to $3.300.000.000 from the 
riod the United States participated as of exports sold to the United States (23 wartime peak of some $3,000,000,000 in 
follows in the total import trade of se- percent), the United States supplied 1944. And the value of imports similarly , 
lected Latin American nations: Cuba, 68 somewhat less (15 percent) of that coun- moved up to $2,300,000,009 from the level ' 
percent; Mexico, 60 percent; Chile, 28 try’s imports. of the best war year, $1,9090,000,000 in 
percent; Brazil, 23 percent; and Argen- 1944. Furthermore, during 1945 Latin } 
tina, 16 percent. In those years the Transition Rather Smooth America continued to accumulate net 
United States bougnt the following shares amounts of gold and foreign exchange, ' 
oi these nations’ exports: Cuba, 79 per- Considerable apprehension was felt in although the rate of increase was less : 
cent: Mexico, 61 percent; Brazil, 37 per- many quarters of Latin America, espe- 


than half that of the preceding year 
Reported gold and _ foreign-exchange 
holdings amounted to some $4,400,000,000 
by the end of 1845, an increase of 15 per- 
cent above the level of a year earlier 


Taste 1.—lUnited States Exports of Domestic Merchandise to Selected Latin American 
Republics, by Commodity Groups, 1946 


[In millions of dollar 


Commodity group verico | Brazil | Cuba | Vent: | Argen-}Colom-| Gp, | Group | each Upward Trend Maintained 


Although complete Latin American 
trade statistics are not available for the 


Animals and animal products, edible 17.5 2.0 26. 1 11.8 0.4 2.4 0.1 HO 





Animals and animal products, inedibl - 24 2 2 -° 2 } : full year 1946, the upward trend in these 
Vegetable products, inedible eet 16.3 4 97 7 123 ) 2 : cr 7 values is definitely apparent. Considet- 
ar ype pate << emaa 145 4 10. ‘36 8 39 ert 2 ing data for the five countries—Argen- 
Nonmetallic minerals =e; 3°; =e > 4 a e- et igeet aes tina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Mex- 
Machi a and vi h cles 21] 1 160. 5 40.8 x1 73. 3 53.3 19 660.4 8. 2 ico—we find that the value of their trade 
aiienees. ee . 6 8 7 5 ; 3 ; : i 3 0) ; 39 { in that year almost reached the values 


recorded for all 20 Republics in the pre- 
ceding year. The value of their exports 
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d up by 46 percent to some $2,900, - 
000,000 ($3,300,000 ,000 for all Latin 
America in 1945) and ol imports by 58 
ercent to approximately $2,100,000,000 
$2,300,000,000 for all Latin America in 
1945). Although price increases un- 
doubtedly accounted for a portion of 
these larger values, it is nevertheless ap- 
parent that Latin American export vol- 
umes are at least being maintained, if 
not improved, making it possible for 
these countries to effect the increasing 
yolume of imports gradually becoming 


move 


available. 


Important to United States 


The obvious importance of the United 
States to the other American Republics 
has already been noted. It is now per- 
tinent to stress that this situation is 
reciprocal, and that the importance of 
the other American Republics to the 
United States is just as obvious, in the 
light of merely a few supporting data. 
The dependence of the United States and 
of the United Nations cause on the Latin 
American storehouse during the war 
needs no repetition. The need for 
Latin American goods to strengthen our 
economy and maintain and improve our 
living levels in times of peace is brought 
out elsewhere in this issue (see pp. 8 to 
11). It may be of significance in this 
connection merely to note here that dur- 
ing the first full postwar year, 1946, our 
Latin American neighbors supplied us 
with 36 percent of all our imports. 

The shift to peace and the consequent 
readjustment of the destinations of some 
of United States production are reflected 
in the greater importance of the Latin- 
American area as a market for our 
goods. Of total United States exports in 
1946 some 22 percent went to Latin 
America, as compared with 13 percent 
in the preceding year. The increasing 
volume of supplies we have been able to 
send to that area is evidenced by an 
increase in shipping weight of some 30 
percent in 1946 as compared with 1945, 
while the value of these exports moved 
to as high as $2,100,000,000. 


Our Best Customers 


Among the principal Latin-American 
Republics, Mexico proved to be the best 
customer for United States goods in 1946, 
repeating the No. 1 role it has held for 
the past several years, and purchasing 
almost $500,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise ‘see table 1). The order of im- 
portance of other countries and the value 
of United States exports to these coun- 
tries in 1946 was as follows: Brazil— 
$353,400,000; Cuba—$266,600,000; Vene- 
zuela—$210,700,000: Argentina—$180,- 
806,000; Colombia—$144,500,000; and 
Chile—$76,600,000. Had the supply sit- 
uation in the United States been better 
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during 1946, these values would undoubt- 
edly have been considerably higher be- 
cause of the backlog of deferred mainte- 
nance and final consumer requirements 
and the programs of expansion of indus- 
try and construction of public works un- 
derway and planned in Latin America. 


What They Are Buying 


The effect exerted by these conditions 
upon demand for imports is reflected in 
the fact that machinery end vehicles 
constituted by far the most important 
single group of United States exports to 
the seven principal Latin-American na- 
tions in 1946. A total of $660,400,000 
worth of these goods, 38 percent of all 
United States exports to these countries, 
fell into this category. Metals and 
manufactures accounted for 14 percent 
of the total, and considerably outranked 
other groups, which were fairly close to 
one another in rank of importance. 
Vexico 

Mexico, the leading customer in Latin 
America for United States goods, is in- 
tent upon continuing the industrializa- 
tion program stimulated in recent years 
and in modernizing production and re- 
lated facilities in manufacturing as well 
as in other productive activities. This 
will mean continued strong demand for 
imports, not only as regards the ma- 
chinery, equipment, and raw materials 
directly related to the program of ex- 
pansion but also as a result of the gen- 
erally expanding purchasing power to be 
expected. It is by now a truism that 
soundly managed economic development 
generally leads to increased demands for 
goods, not only at home but from abroad 
as well. Once the basic assumption of 
the insatiability of human wants is 
accepted, the principle automatically 
follows. 








The demand for drugs and pharmaceuticals 
in the other American Republics is espe- 


cially strong today. 


During 1946 Mexico had to draw on its 
accumulated reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange by as much as one-third of 
the total in order to make all of its inter- 
national demand effective. Although this 
condition is not characteristic of most of 
the Latin-American nations, it is impor- 
tant to note that over-all gold and for- 
eign-exchange holdings increased at a 
significantly slower rate during 1946, re- 
flecting primarily the generally increased 
rate of imports. These holdings cannot 
be relied upon to effect much of Latin- 
American imports for any long period. 
Current earnings from exports constitute 
the primary source of foreign exchange 
through which to translate potential into 
actual demand. The increase in Latin- 
American holdings to more than four 
times the level at the end of 1941 is not 
as significant as it may at first appear, 
because of the current high level of prices. 


Brazil 


The plans for modernization and de- 
velopment found in Mexico are charac- 
teristic of Brazil also. A primary con- 
cern of industrialists in that country is 
the antiquated nature of much of their 
equipment, creating a deferred demand 
that has been met only to a very limited 
extent. Here, the strong demand for all 
types of equipment is buttressed by 
growing foreign-exchange availabilities. 
Shortages of equipment and raw mate- 
rials have held up expansion in some 
lines and have been a deterrent to ca- 
pacity production in others. 

Plans for expansion include harbor fa- 
cility and railroad improvements, con- 
struction of petroleum refineries, work- 
ing of new mineral deposits, and enlarge- 
ment of manufacturing capacity in lines 
such as cotton, rayon and silk textiles, 
plywood, cement, and paper. 

The nature of the Brazilian demand 
for imports is reflected in categories 
where there were significant increases in 
1946 imports: machinery and apparatus, 
automobiles and accessories, chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, coal and 
coke, gasoline, and railway cars and ac- 
cessories. 

The welcome to foreign capital and 
foreign technical aid under certain safe- 
guarding conditions expressed recently 
by officials in Mexico is matched in the 
case of Brazil by provisions of a new 
Constitution, adopted on September 18 
1946, which are intended to be much 
more liberal toward the participation of 
foreign capital in the development of the 
country’s resources. 


Cuba 


In Cuba the pattern of imports from 
the United States in 1946 was somewhat 
different from that of the other major 
Latin American Republics, in that the 
most valuable groups were textile fibers 
and manufactures ($52,600,000) and 
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vegetable food products and beverages 
($51,500,000), with machinery and ve- 
hicles third in rank ($40,800,000). These 
figures indicate the relatively greater 
dependence of that island on outside 
sources for basic consumer goods. 

Imports are therefore affected very di- 
rectly by the level of national income, 
which in 1946 increased by about 50 per- 
cent, mainly as a result of more valuable 
sugar exports. There were pronounced 
shortages during the past year in iron 
and steel products, machinery and con- 
struction materials, textiles, foodstuffs, 
and lumber. Public-works projects were 
handicapped by shortages in some of 
these lines. 

Demands for greater imports resulting 
from deferred requirements and the over- 
all high level of income are backed by 
ample foreign-exchange holdings, which 
continued to increase during 1946. 


Venezuela 

The Latin American urge for develop- 
ment recently found expression in Vene- 
zuela with the formation of a govern- 
mental Development Corporation, cre- 
ated in May 1946 to stimulate agricul- 
tural, mineral, and industrial production. 
Its first task was announced in August 
a; that of facilitating the purchase in the 
United States of some $25,000,000 of agri- 
cultural machinery to help boost agricul- 
tural output. 

Other governmental development oper- 
ations of particular significance to import 
demands are the railroad and highway 
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WITH FULL PRODUCTION WE PRODUCE 
MORE THAN OUR DOMESTIC MARKET CAN 
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HOW WORLD TRADE WORKS 
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improvement programs Expansion 
plans of private industry are to be found 
particularly in petroleum exploration and 
refining activities and in the production 
of cement. 


4rgentina 

Argentina emerged from the war pe- 
riod in a relatively advantageous finan- 
cial position. The strong demand for its 
produce by the belligerents, coupled with 
oversea export restrictions, resulted in its 
accumulation of large holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange, which continued 
to grow during the first full year of peace 
This favorable financial situation en- 
abled the Government to carry through 
a program of (1) repatriation of prac- 
tically all outstanding public debt held 
abroad and (2) purchase of large for- 
eign properties in the country. 

The outlook for imports into that 
country in the immediate future is that 
values are likely to be high in view of 
strong ability to pay, a large backlog of 
deferred demand, and ambitious devel- 
opment projects; the trend as regards 
nature of imports appears to be that 
they will be increasingly directed to con- 
form to official aims. 

The trend toward state planning cul- 
minated late in October 1946 in the pres- 
entation of a comprehensive five-year 
plan for economic and social develop- 
ment, the total cost of which is estimated 
at $1,665,000,000. The development of 
domestic industries, transportation, pub- 
lic works, and natural resources, em- 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES COULD USE THESE 
SURPLUSES BUT MUST SELL THEIR OWN 
GOODS TO PAY FOR THEM 


WE DISPOSE OF OUR SUR. 
PLUS AND MAINTAIN FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 
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bodied in the plan, will be carried out by 


joint Government and private companies 


or, in some cases, by the Government 
itself 

The interest of Argentina in hemi- 
spheric development and its growing in- 
ternational creditor status are reflected 
in a trade and financial agreement signed 
with Chile on December 13, 1946, which 
provides for a 100,000,000 Argentine-peso 
revolving credit to finance Chile’s excess 
of imports in its trade balance with Ar- 
gentina, a 300,000,000 Argentine-peso in- 
vestment in Chilean industries, and a 
300,000,000 Argentine-peso loan to Chile 
for public works construction. 

A similar agreement with Bolivia was 
signed on March 8, 1947, including the 
following provisions: A revolving credit 
of 50,000,000 Argentine pesos to finance 
Bolivia’s excess of imports in its trade 
with Argentina, a 100,000,000 Argentine- 
peso investment in Bolivian industries 
and commerce, and a 100,000,000 Argen- 
tine-peso loan for Bolivian public works. 


Colombia 


In Colombia, expansion of the indus- 
trial plant, stimulated by the official In- 
stitute of Industrial Development, con- 
tinued during 1946, although it was con- 
siderably hampered by inability to obtain 
machinery and equipment from abroad. 
Attention has also been given recently 
in that country to improvement of agri- 
cultural output; the new President, in his 
inaugural address, cited the inadequacy 
of agricultural production and_ the 
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e movement of farm labor to the 
cities as the country’s foremost economic 
problem. Among the steps to be taken 
by the Government in this regard is a 
possible flood-control, irrigation, and 
electric-power development project. 

It is of significance to note that the 
Colombian exchange-control authorities 
have been concentrating on the issuance 
of exchange licenses for commodities 
such as transportation equipment, spare 
parts, agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, and raw mate- 
rials for industry in general. 


wholesal 


Chile 

Diversification of the economy and 
developmental programs in Chile are di- 
rected by the governmental Development 
Corporation, and control of exchange 
transactions is closely administered by 
a National Foreign Trade Council. 
Among current official plans of develop- 
ment are the setting up of a nationalized 
petroleum industry, expansion of electri- 
fication facilities, construction of large- 
scale low-cost housing projects, and re- 
habilitation and expansion of railways. 

Although capital goods entered Chile 
in greater volume during 1946 than in 
1945, they were still short of the effective 
demand. However, the unlimited satis- 
faction of all import demand in that 
country is restricted by a stringent ex- 
change-supply situation that developed 
in the latter part of 1946 as a result of 
liberal authorization of imports during 
the first half of the year with exports 
increasing in value to a lesser extent. 


Export-Import Bank Helps 


Latin American basic development 
programs and the financing of United 





Merchandise Congestion at 
Callao, Peru 


As a result of heavy arrivals of mer- 
chandise not covered by import licenses. 
the Callao Customhouse is overflowing 
with goods which cannot be cleared, 
slowing up the movement of properly 
documented shipments. Unofficial es- 
timates value the accumulation of non- 
licensed items alone at approximately 
50,000,000 soles. 

To meet this situation the Superin- 
tendent of Foreign Commerce is now 
licensing shipments which arrived not 
later than February 9, without restric- 
tion as to the nature of the goods but sub- 
ject to the provision that importers ob- 
tain exchange from unoflicial sources, 

The open-market demand for exchange 
has strengthened accordingly, recent 
quotations ranging up to 9.40 soles per 
[ . a dollar. 


_ 
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States exports related thereto have been 
greatly aided by the operations of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. As 
indicated in the Bank’s Third Semian- 
nual Report to Congress transmitted on 
January 31, 1947, total credit authori- 
zations to the Latin American Republics 
made by December 31, 1946, amounted 
to $996,200,000. Of this total, $408,400,- 
000 had expired or been canceled, either 
because projects had not been carried 
out, desired goods could not be obtained 
in the United States under conditions 
of wartime scarcity and export control, 
or because private financing was ob- 
tained. 

The amount of authorizations dis- 
bursed by the end of 1946 totaled $387,- 
500,000, the principal of which had been 
repaid to the extent of $170,500,000, leav- 
ing principal outstanding of some $217,- 
000,000. The balance of unexpired au- 
thorizations not yet disbursed was $200,- 
300,000, distributed among principal 
borrowers as follows: Mexico, $42,300,000, 
mainly for railway and highway equip- 
ment and for electrical equipment, ma- 
terials, and supplies; Chile, $49,500,000, 
chiefly for steel-mill equipment, indus- 
trial products and machinery, and rail- 
way equipment; Brazil, $36,000,000, 
mostly for transportation equipment; 
Colombia, $16,000,000, including railway 
and electrical equipment; and Ecuador, 
$10,400,000, largely for water-supply 
systems. 


Latin America and I. T. O. 


Considerable sentiment has been ex- 
pressed in several of the Latin American 
Republics for “infant-industry” protec- 
tion in this period of expanding in- 


From Hughes Tool Co. 
Many kinds of U. S. machinery are much in demand today in the other American Republics. 


dustrialization and development. The 
working out of this problem within an 
international framework is one of the 
tasks that was begun in October and 
November 1946, when the United Nations’ 
Preparatory Committee on Trade and 
Employment held its first meeting in 
London, with Brazil, Chile, and Cuba as 
participating members from among the 
Latin American Republics. These three 
nations are also participating at the 
present time at Geneva in the simul- 
taneous, multilateral trade-agreement 
negotiations and in the second meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee to draft 
a charter for the proposed International 
Trade Organization. Fourteen of the 20 
Latin American Republics have negoti- 
ated reciprocal trade agreements with 
the United States, and a fifteenth, Chile, 
extended important tariff concessions to 
the United States, without compensa- 
tion, in a provisional commercial agree- 
ment of July 30, 1945—since extended 
to July 31, 1947. 


Stake in Greater World Trade 


The successful conclusion of interna- 
tional trading arrangements designed to 
achieve an expanding level of world 
trade is of great importance in consider- 
ing the Latin-American markets for 
United States goods. As previously in- 
dicated, the Latin-American economies 
are particularly sensitive to develop- 
ments in international trading. Only in 
a prosperous and expanding world econ- 
omy can they find markets for their prod- 
uce sufficiently large to enable them, in 
turn, to buy the world’s goods without the 
type of restriction which they were 


(Continued on p. 27) 








Purchases From Pan-American 


Areas Bring Benefits to U.S. 


Imports Strengthen Economy, Raise Living Standards 


MPORTS MAKE JOBS. Without im- 
ports many United States industries 
would be slowed dcwn by lack of mate- 
rials; others would not exist. Ordinarily, 
something like 70 percent of this coun- 
try’s purchases abroad are commodities 
brought in for further processing; an- 
other 20 percént consists of consumer 
materials such as foods, which need only 
to be distributed. Much of our indus- 
trial employment originates, then, in the 
natural resources of other nations, espe- 
cially Latin America, from which we buy 
most of the 99 percent of our nonmanu- 
factured imports. ‘(Less than 10 percent 
of what we buy from other countries 
consists of finished goods ready to use in 
our daily lives.) 

During 1946, the first full postwar year, 
the United States imported around $5,- 
000,009,000 of goods, largely to supply our 
own factories and plants. We sold nearly 
$10,000,0C0,000 abroad of a total domestic 
product worth $169,000,000.C00. This na- 
tional output was possible because we 
import commodities that we do not have 
or cannot produce cheaply enough at 


By Donatp R. Crone, Commodities Branch. Department of Commerce 


home. The American automobile, for 
eXample, is said to be made from 309 
materials brought from 55 countries. 
Thus our imports provide oversea cus- 
tomers with dollars to buy our manufac- 
tures and foods and form, indeed, the 
very base of trade, employment, and 
business welfare. For many years it has 
been true, according to studies of im- 
ports, that the more productive we are 
as a Nation, the more we procure from 
overseas. 

By volume, we buy more from Latin 
America than from any other source. 
Indeed the United States is the largest 
consumer of that area’s vast resources of 
food, fibers, minerals, and other products 
The American Republics, in turn, are our 
chief customer, as a group. During the 
war we purchased more than half of all 
the goods that Latin America sent 
abroad, and, as stressed in the preceding 
article, we sold nearly 60 percent of what 
the other Americas imported. We helped 
them to achieve the most “favorable” 
trade balance ‘excess of exports over im- 


ports) in their history. The 20 Ameri- 





To such U. S. owned refineries as the one here 
rich fields in the other American Republics 


Standard OU ON. J.) 
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shown flow enormous quantities of oil from 


can Republics now own probably close to 
$5,000,000,009 in foreign exchange. some 
of which can be used to negotiate bus. 
ness with the highly industrialized na- 
tions and thereby help to sustain pros- 
perity and jobs not only in Latin Amer. 
ica but here, too 


Vital to Our Welfare 


We might conceivably contrive to exist 
without the sugar, industrial oils, mip. 
erals, beverage materials, and fibers of 
our southern neighbors, but our life 
would be characterized by really shock- 
ing deprivations. Latin America sup- 
plies practically all of five great U. §. 
imporis—coffee, cane sugar, molasses. 
bananas, and sodium nitrate. More im- 
portant, the Pan-American countries sel] 
us over 50 percent of 10 other imports, 
many extremely necessary: metals, ores 
and manufactures, copper, sisal and 
henequen, vegetable oils and _ oilseeds, 
hides and skins, vegetables and prepara- 
tions, cocoa and cocoa beans, meat prod- 
ucts, leather and manufactures, These 
shipments definitely increase home sup- 
plies, extend and broaden our living 
standards, offer substitutes for things 
that are scarce or expensive, and pro- 
vide specialized products impossible to 
create here. 

Just before the recent war the Amer- 
ican Republics directed to us about a 
third of all their exports and acquired 
about a third of their imports from us. 
Transportation and _ other problems 
posed by war greatly increased these per- 
centages, with the figures running to 
slightly more than half for our imports 
and (‘as hitherto mentioned) almost 60 
percent for our exports, But this was 
just a change of pace, not of trend. 
From the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the American Republics never fur- 
nished less than 20 percent of our im- 
ports, and in some peacetime years the 
amount was 35 percent. Actually the 
sales were in almost constant proportion 
to the fluctuations of our general busi- 
ness volume—demonstrating that com- 
modity purchases in international trade 
are geared to jobs here 


Immense Quantities Bought 


Some recent years saw the United 
States buy more than $100,000,000 worth 
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of each of six major categories from the 
Western Hemisphere republics. All these 
were essential to the war effort—so much 
so, that we purchased from 100 percent 
to 700 percent more of them than in 1938. 
The trend since the war has not changed 
greatly. What were those goods? Coffee, 
metals, ores, copper, Sugar, textile fibers 
and manufactures, and raw wool. We 
simply do not have enough of some 
things, although we are the most nearly 
self-sufficient Nation. So when we con- 
stitute a market for these other Amer- 
ican resources we do not jeopardize our 
own domestic markets; actually we as- 
sure United States large-scale industry 
of being more active and successful. 

A man working at an assembly line 
may not picture himself as being in- 
volved in world trade. Perhaps he sel- 
dom thinks that another worker, in 
another nation, is equally responsible 
that each shall have a job, an income, 
and shall live in a relatively peaceful 
world. Our 55,000,000 or more gainfully 
employed citizens, as they drink their 
beverages, put on their shoes, or harvest 
their crops may not reflect that a sub- 
stantial number of people outside our 
borders made such daily living processes 
feasible. Yet the existence of our Nation 
today stems from the raw materials and 
semimanufactures imported during the 
war and in peace! 

As we stepped up the output of this 
Arsenal of Democracy, we also stepped 
up the volume of purchases from the 
Storehouse for Democracy. Latin Amer- 
ica supplies the largest amount of ma- 








Venezuela’s Mounting Petro- 
leum Production: Much 
Comes to U.S. 


During 1946 Venezuela established a new 
high in crude petroleum) production when 
388,491,414 barrels (of 42 gallons each) were 
produced, compared with 323,414,502. barrels 
in the preceding year. The improvement. in 
production continued upward almost without 
cessation, with each week’s daily average ex 
ceeding that of the preceding week and with 
the high in weekly production being reached 
during the closing months of the year. 

Exportation of crude petroleum in 1946 was 
on the same high level as production: 348,- 
384,337 barrels were exported, compared with 
291,403,824 barrels in 1945. Of this exporta 
tion, 230,822,345 barrels went to the Nether 
lands West Indies and 87,774,805 barrels to the 
United States (perhaps 25 percent of the oil 
that went to the Netherlands West Indies found 
its way evenually to the U. S.). Other lead- 
Ing recipients of Venezuelan crude, none of 
which received more than 7,000,000 barrels. 
were England, Canada, Argentina, Sweden, 
France, and the Canary Islands. 

enezuela’s production of petroleum during 
the early months of 1947 has continued on the 
high level of 1946. It is expected that 1946 
figures will at least be equaled and quite 
possibly bettered, when the results for the 
entire year 1947 have been totaled. 
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“Look, How Main Street Has Grown!” is an appropriate caption for this imaginative drawing, 
and the stores and homes of Main Streeet must place their main reliance, for countless 
wanted articles, on the great expanses of the other American Republics. 


terials that we do not have in these 
States. After 1940, amazing quantities 
and varieties of the strategic and critical 
resources that we lack were sent by the 
other Americas 


Interdependence Spans Space 


An assembly line in our Midwest may 
seem far away from and unrelated to tin 
mines. Without the tin, however, taken 
from high mountains in the Andes by 
about 50,000 Bolivian workers, we would 
have only a fraction of the metal that is 
needed to coat the steel cans which pre- 
serve our food, or which performs other 
vital industrial tasks. American assem- 
bly-workers have been the world’s best 
fed because Pan-American businessmen 
and employees quickened the flow of ma- 
terials to replace those tin ores which 
conflict prevented us from getting in ac- 
customed sources and amounts. 

Various tools from United States as- 
sembly lines—tree sprayers, conveyors, 
trucks, rail and ship equipment, contrib- 
ute to bringing low-priced coffee to our 
tables. In 1946 we imported 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds of coffee from Brazil alone. 
The almost $250,000,000 paid for it made 
an estimated 1,000,000 or more jobs in 
Brazil in all phases of growing and dis- 
tributing the crop. Simultaneously, 
coffee created directly many thousands 


of jobs in the United States—those of 
seamen, warehousemen, roasters, sales- 
men, wholesalers, advertisers, radio co- 
medians, on down the line. Beyond 
those who earn all their living from cof- 
fee were millions of food merchants, 
clerks, and restaurant men who earned 
appreciable percentages of their incomes 
through selling coffee as a _ beverage. 
Brazil furnishes us about 60 percent of 
our coffee; Colombia too is a great sup- 
plier. Relatively, the crop is even more 
significant in the economies of other 
American Republics. 


Play Great Roles 


Raw sugar, from offshore areas like 
Cuba, is essential to all our food indus- 
tries and means employment for perhaps 
50,000 direct and supplemental workers 
in the 20 refineries which convert the 
brown, coarse grains into sparkling 
crystals for our homes. Roughly 80 per- 
cent of all Cuba’s exports (by value) 
consist of sugar—an item indispensable 
to kitchen and factory. Thirty percent 
or more of all United States sugar ton- 
nage helps to preserve food, make bever- 
ages, and even enters into industrial 
materials. We grow much beet and cane 
sugar in several U. S. States and Terri- 
tories, but not nearly enough. In recent 
years the United States paid Cuba as 
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Products such as “huaraches” from south of the border typify an astonishingly wide range of 
distinctive Latin American goods whose attractiveness to U. S. buyers is either actual or 


potential. 


much as $300,000,000 annually for raw 
sugar; in several years we bought more 
than 3,000,000 tons of sugar, per twelve- 
month, from the big West Indian Repub- 
lic. Tobacco is also important to Cuba’s 
economy, and we import more than 
$10,000,000 annually from the island. 

From antimony to zinc, Mexico means 
metals to United States import trade. 
More than two-thirds of that country’s 
shipments abroad are destined to its 
northern neighbor. But not only min- 
eral commodities swell the multi-million- 
dollar import business we do below the 
Rio Grande. During the war, as before 
and after, henequen, spices, chicle, gums, 
essential oils, bananas, coffee, cotton, 
and petroleum added to the total of Mex- 
ican transactions with Uncle Sam. Mil- 
lions of farmers use binder twine made 
from nearly 100,000 tons of henequen 
and sisal (mostly from Mexico). Essen- 
tial oils and spices put pungency and 
“punch” into our foods and drugs; chicle 
has a strong appeal for countless chew- 
ing-gum devotees the world over— 
workers in many thousands of plants 
want these products and keenly appreci- 
ate them. 


Imports Create Employment 


As is the case with other American 
nations, the United States has been 
Chile’s principal customer, in each typi- 
cal recent year—buying more than half 
that far-off neighbor’s exports. Up- 


ward of 500,000 tons of copper, well over 
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1,000,000 tons of nitrates, thousands of 
tons of wool, have been imported an- 
nually. As an auxiliary source of cop- 
per, Chile is vital to our heavy indus- 
try and durable gocds manufacturing. 
The United States uses around 2,500,000 
tons of new and secondary copper an- 
nually. And about that many (2,500,- 
0090) American workingmen are con- 
stantly employed because we can get 
enough copper to let them produce elec- 
trical equipment, motor vehicles, ma- 
chines, and nonferrous-metal products, 
in seemingly unending streams. 

We import manganese from Cuba and 
Brazil, vanadium from Peru, industrial 
diamonds from Brazil, iron ores from 
Chile. These add up into the millions 
of dollars, and serve workers producing 
nearly 80,000,000 tons of specialized and 
ordinary iron and steel products annu- 
ally. Additional fabricators and parts 
makers derive employment from this 
enormous steel production which equals 
the combined output of the next three or 
four largest producing nations. 


Invaluable Adjuncts 


The foregoing illustrations demon- 
strate why imports concern every worker 
and every businessman. The list does 
not stop with those. Other valuable ad- 
juncts to our productive enterprise in- 
clude imports of millions of dollars’ 
worth of hides, skins, and leather—to- 
gether with quebracho and tanning ex- 
tracts. Skins from Argentina, Brazil, 





and Cuba stretch the supplies of mate 
rials which spell employment for 400 
who make shoes, belting, and SPECialltie 

Venezuela assists in providing petro. 
leum to power United States Motors, 4j. 
though we are the world’s largest oi] pro. 
ducers and consumers, we buy more from 
Venezuela than many other Nations ge 
In consequence of the use of Americar 
technology, our South American neigh. 
bor is the second greatest exporter ang 
producer. 

Fibers, rubber, Coffee 
cocoa (extremely important to Ecuador. 
Brazil, and the Dominican Republic) 
foods and woods from our 20 American 
sister Republics help to put us in our Do- 


drugs, some 


sition as the world’s greatest manufac. 
turer. Half or more of the world’s in- 
dustrial output results from business Op- 
erations in the United States. Our hope 
of continuing this high level of pro. 
ductivity and employment rests to 
striking degree upon our _ neighbors 
North and South. Our $50,000,000,009 
manufacturing income springs from 
commodity purchases in this hemisphere 
Our $30,000,000,000 income from making 
metals, machinery, and transportation 
equipment depends considerably on 
Latin American export products. 


Benefits Are Manifold 


United States capital is a large investor 
in international projects, many having 
as their object the financing of raw-ma- 
terial output. Partly as a result of these 
commitments we are able to acquire large 
amounts of needed unmanufactured 
commodities. Such purchases not only 
sustain investments abroad but Keep 
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Workmen tie up rafts of balsa wood at the 
Ecuadoran port of Guayaquil. In recent 
years balsa has been put to diverse and 
exceedingly important uses in the United 
States 
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workers busy at home by preventing a 
dearth of goods for processing. Our im- 
ports keep the exports flowing, permit 
us to rebuild and modernize the produc- 
tion that assures advancement. Count- 
jess economists and businessmen in the 
United States are convinced that through 
imports we stabilize or increase our in- 
come, assure employment, and strongly 
promote economic and political peace. 





Amsterdam’s Burgeoning 
Industries Find Some 
Bizarre Quarters 

The city fathers of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, already grappling with the perplex- 
ing problem of finding homes for the 
city’s overcrowded population, are now 
burdened with the additional task of pro- 
viding some kind of factory space for the 
steadily growing number of new indus- 
tries arising in the city owing to the 
changed economic conditions caused by 
the war. 

For centuries, says the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau, Amsterdam has been 
the center of the country’s oversea com- 
merce, and the endless rows of patrician 
houses along its three main canals bear 
witness to the prosperity and solidity of 
many generations of Amsterdam mer- 
chants. But the insatiable demand for 
manufactured goods, technical equip- 
ment, and household articles has turned 
the thoughts of many merchants from 
commerce to production. 








U.S. Is Buying Dominican 
Hand-Made Straw Hats 


During the past few years a new industry 
has made rapid strides in the Dominican Re- 
public—the manufacture of hand-made hats 
from the fiber of the cana palm. Prior. to 
1944, these hats were not exported; today, 
however, thousands are being shipped to the 
United States where they are said to be re- 
placing in part the medium-priced straw hats 
that formerly were imported from Japan and 
the Philippines. 

The ‘hats are hand-woven exclusively by 
women and girls who are paid 52 cents, United 
States currency, for each hat. They can make 
one a day without difficulty, and many of them 
average two daily. The center of the new 
industry is at Santiago where the Govern- 
ment’s free industrial school is teaching girls 
how to weave the five types of hats that are 
most acceptable to the American trade. The 
five varieties being exported are all of middle 
quality, between the high-grade Ecuadoran 
“Panama” hats and the cheaper Mexican 
straws. They are known to the trade as straw 
hat bodies and are finished in the United 
States, 

According to reports, the new industry has 
had wide appeal and has drawn countless num- 
bers of women and girls from their former 
occupations_particularly those engaged in the 
harvesting of tobacco and other crops. 


=... 
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Moreover, elimination of German, 
Italian, and Japanese manufacturers of 
commodities for which Amsterdam in 
prewar years was the distribution center, 
together with the slowness of deliveries 
by American and British industries and 
the foreign-exchange situation, have 
prompted many concerns to start pro- 
duction for themselves. Within the 
limited housing space available, Amster- 
dam city authorities are doing all they 
can to encourage the new trend and to 
find vacant lots and abandoned buildings 
in which new enterprises can operate. 

Printing plants, metal and woodwork- 
ing plants, and clothing industries are 
already occupying the oddest assortment 
of buildings—abandoned schools, patri- 
cian houses along the city’s canals, and 
wherever a suitable spot can be found. 
Large-scale manufacturing of lenses and 
frames for spectacles has taken a great 
spurt because of the elimination of the 
German Zeiss industry. Other concerns 
are concentrating on medical and techni- 
sal glass equipment. A safety-pin plant 
has been started, and only recently the 
city has leased an empty school building 
near the harbor for a fur-tanning plant. 

Plans are also under way for the es- 
tablishment of large chemical industries 
for manufacture of plastics, superphos- 
phate and nitrogen fertilizers, sulphuric 
acid, and the like. There is no lack of 
city-owned land on which to build such 
plants, thanks to Amsterdam’s Extension 
Plan 1933 which made special provision 


OIAA photo 
Powerfully symbolic of the U. S. consumer’s dependence on Latin America for a variety of most 
keenly appreciated foodstuffs is this scene from a highly important Central American and 
Caribbean industry. 


for the industrial grounds in the most 
suitable areas near harbors and water- 
ways. The main problem is the lack of 
building material, both for factories and 
for employees’ homes. 

The location of the industrial terrains 
is most favorable for export—near the 
North Sea Canal and close to the blast 
furnaces and rolling mills of IJmuiden. 
The last obstacle in shipping communi- 
cation with the sea will disappear when 
the bridge near IJmuiden has been re- 
placed by a tunnel which was planned as 
early as 1940 and will be started soon. 

As part of the Extension Plan 1933, 
various other sections of Amsterdam— 
both near the harbors and south of the 
city—are being converted into industrial 
areas connected by a circular railway 
system providing up-to-date transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Side by side with the expansion of Am- 
sterdam’s industries, various research 
institutes will ‘‘assist the Netherlands in- 
dustry to manufacture products of the 
highest quality that will enable them to 
compete in the world market,” says the 
Information Bureau. Several organiza- 
tions of that type are already functioning 
in Amsterdam, such as the National 
Aviation Laboratory, the laboratory of 
the Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappy, 
the research department of Brocades & 
Stheeman. An institute for nuclear 
physics is now being organized, while the 
Amsterdam University is planning the 
establishment of an Economic Institute. 
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COUPLE OF YEARS from now there 
will be action by every national 
government of this hemisphere to set in 
motion the greatest cooperative inter- 
national statistical job that has ever 
been undertaken—the 1950 Census of the 
Americas. This enterprise will be car- 
ried out by each government on its own 
initiative, at its own expense, and to 
satisfy its own requirements. However, 
instead of 22 different pictures, the result 
will be a single panorama of the Ameri- 
can nations. 

Although the principal international 
sponsorship of this census lies with the 
Inter American Statistical Institute, its 
significance and importance are not con- 
fined merely to the Western Hemisphere. 
The Statistical Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, in formally expressing approval 
of the project, stated “ . the experi- 
ence gained in the preparation and con- 
duct of this cooperative project will be of 
ereat value to member governments . 
and . will serve as a basis for useful 
conclusions in possible projects in all 
countries of the world.” Further, vari- 
ous inter-American conferences have 
heartily endorsed the census, and its 
value as a testing ground for regional 
cooperative ventures can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


Plan Wins Approval 


The idea of an international] census is 
not new, but it was not until June 1943 
that the idea was given substance, when 
Dr. Alberto Arca Parro, at that time na- 
tional director of statistics in Peru, pro- 
posed that all the American nations plan 
a population census for the midcentury 
year, 1950. Dr. Arca’s proposal was 
warmly received and endorsed by subse- 
quent international conferences, and the 
Inter American Statistical Institute ap- 
pointed an international technical com- 
mittee to coordinate this project. To 
date, 18 nations have expressed their 
concurrence and willingness to cooper- 
ate and have appointed delegates to rep- 
resent them; and four others are ex- 
pected to act in the very near future. 

The first “full-dress” meeting of this 
IASI Committee on the 1950 Census of 
the Americas is scheduled to take place 
in Washington in September 1947. From 
that meeting it is hoped that minimum 
basic standards and definitions will 
emerge. It is also hoped that uniform 
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“Census of the Americas:” 
Vital Facts for Businessmen 


By J. C. Carr, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


procedures for schedules, enumeration, 
and publication of data can be agreed 
upon. 


U.S. Bureau Will Help 


The United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, is coop- 
erating closely with all other agencies of 
the United States Government inter- 
ested in the project, and with the Inter 
American Statistical Institute which is 
primarily responsible for over-all coordi- 
nation and guidance. Since the United 
States has developed census techniques 
and procedures ‘o a high degree, through 
its uninterrupted policy of periodic cen- 
suses since 1790, this country is aiding 
the other American nations by arranging 
for certain of their outstanding techni- 
cians to study at the Bureau of the Cen- 
SUS. 

The Bureau has a small staff of multi- 
lingual census experts under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick, Coordi- 
nator, International Statistics. These 
experts stand ready to assist their fellow 
technicians in Latin America. As the 
program develops, it is contemplat_d that 


The planned new census will reveal innumer- 
able vital facts about great centers of popu- 
lation in the other American Republics, as 


the vast hinterlands. 
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consultants from the various American 
Republics will be exchanged, to provide 
the broad perspective so necessary to giye 
the census true international scope, 
This program of exchange of trainees, 
technicians, and information is, so far as 
the United States is concerned, part of 
a wider undertaking coordinated by the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on S¢- 
entific and Cultural Cooperation. It is 
operated in close liaison with the State 
Department and covers a wide variety of 
technical, cultural, and scientific proj- 
ects, in which a large number of United 
States participate. The pro- 
gram has been authorized by Congress 
in a series of bills passed in order to give 
substance to the Good Neighbor Policy, 


agencies 


Invaluable Data 


A census is to a nation what an inven- 
tory is to a business organization—it 
measures its and _ liabilities, its 
strength and its weaknesses. The pri- 
mary interest of every government is its 
people, and only by regular population 
censuses can a nation Know the distribu- 
tion, sex, age, occupation, and other 
characteristics of its people, Censuses 
are also taken of agriculture, manufac- 
turing, distribution, natural resources, 
public utilities, mining, and other phases 
of the economy. In the more highly de- 
veloped industrial nations regular in- 
ventories become the bench-marks from 
which statistics for any period that may 
be required can be derived; in this man- 
ner a continuous quantitative record of 
the social and economic activities of the 
nation can be contrived. 

Usually in the Americas, a population 
census is carried out by direct enumer- 
ation; that is, specially trained individ- 
uals are sent into the field and visit the 
people, farms, households, and the like, 
covered by the census. Enumerators are 
given a carefully prepared questionnaire, 
and they either fill it in themselves as 4 
result of direct interview or careful in- 
quiries, or see to it that a responsible per- 
son does so. As the schedules are re- 
turned to the central census office, they 
are checked and the data on them are 
tabulated either by hand or by machine. 
In machine tabulation, numerical or al- 
phabetical symbols are assigned to all 
possible answers to the questions on the 
schedule; these symbols are transferred 
to cards by means of holes punched in 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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STANDARDS Can Strengthen 


Pan-American Trade Relations 


By E. C. CrirrenpEN, Associate Director, National Bureau of Standards, 


TANDARDIZATION, in the general 

sense, is an essential for community 
life. In order to live together we have 
to accept some common standards of 
measurement, of customs, and of morals. 
In fact, in this sense, the most extreme 
examples of standardization are to be 
found in isolated, primitive village life. 
The rapid development of world-wide 
contacts, along with the production of 
goods in immense quantities, and the 
far-flung network of exchange of goods 
and of services, has brought us to the 
other extreme where local or national 
standards no longer suffice to meet the 
needs of trade. Of necessity, interna- 
tional standards more or less adequate 
have been evolved by groups dealing in 
particular commodities. In some cases 
these standards now serve very Well for 
international trade, but in most indus- 
tries difficulties still exist and further 
development of standard practices is 
urgently needed. 

Furthermore, the interrelations of 
trade are so complex that the practices 
adopted in one industry may be of vital 
interest to others, and efficient use of 
manpower and materials therefore re- 
quires adjustments between industrial 
groups. To meet this need, organiza- 
tions for the national coordination of 
industrial standards have been set up 
in practically all countries where large- 
scale manufacturing plays an important 
part in the national economy. In agri- 
culture and some other industries in 
which the producing units are usually 
small, so that combined action is diffi- 
cult, governmental agencies have been 
called upon to serve as the centers for 
establishing and coordinating standards. 

From the point of view of international 
trade, the general organization of stand- 
ardization therefore becomes a doubly 
complex problem. We might picture the 
present si.uation by saying that there 
is need for a fabric in which the national 
standardizing bodies and governments 
may be the warp, but specialized indus- 
trial groups acting across national lines 
must fill in the woof. Like most analo- 
gies, this one must not be pressed too 
far, and to the extent that it is valid 
we cannot expect the pattern of the 
fabric to develop very fast or to be very 
distinct. 

Fortunately, in actual operation we do 
hot have to complete the fabric of or- 
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ganization before reaping the benefits of 
cooperative action. It would be a seri- 
ous mistake to postpone action on any 
specific project or subject and wait for 
the perfection of a comprehensive or- 
ganization. Progress can best be made 
step by step. Let us, then, make a hasty 
survey of the present situation, especially 
in the Americas, in order to see what can 
be done now. 


Standardization in the U. S. 


Probably no country in the world has 
more organizations than the United 
States. In commerce and industry we 
have some 3,000 of national scope listed 
in a publication of the Department of 
Commerce entitled ‘‘Trade and Profes- 
sional Associations of the United States.” 
Another publication, “Standardization 
Activities of National Technical and 
Trade Associations,” gives more specific 
information about 450 of these organiza- 
tions which profess an active interest in 
such activities. Many of these organiza- 
tions have issued few standards, but 
others have covered their fields rather 
fully. The resulting crop of standards 
is so great that a volume of 1,300 large 
pages, the National Director of Commod- 
ity Specifications, is required merely to 
list and summarize them briefly. 
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An organization which is of broader 
scope, in that its membership includes 
representatives of many industries and 
its work affects all of them, is the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. It 
publishes and revises periodically speci- 
fications and methods of testing for 
metals, ferrous and nonferrous, for min- 
eral construction materials including 
cement, lime, gypsum, concrete and clay 
products, and for many miscellaneous 
materials such as paints, petroleum prod- 
ucts, paper, textiles, rubber, and soaps. 
The total number of its current stand- 
ards is around 1,000. 

As a centralizing agency, the American 
Standards Association (ASA) is a fed- 
eration of about 40 national technical, 
industrial, and commercial societies and 
10 Federal Government agencies, includ- 
ing the Department of Commerce, with 
nearly 2,000 additional associate and 
company members. The Association it- 
self publishes some standards, usually 
those of broad application in industry in 
general. More commonly, however, it 
“approves” standards developed by other 
organizations in accordance with proce- 
dures prescribed by it. For example, a 
great many of the standards issued by 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials are thus approved, meaning that 
they are recognized by the member 
bodies of the ASA as national ‘““American 
Standards.” 

Any organization may have its stand- 
ards thus approved as American Stand- 
ards provided they have been set up in 
such a way as to fulfill the requirements 
of the ASA procedure, even though the 
originating organization may not be a 
member of the Association. On the 
other hand, members are not required 
to submit standards for approval, and 
they frequently issue their own inde- 
pendently. About 900 approved Ameri- 
can Standards are now listed by the 
ASA. 

The creation and the use of industrial 
standards are not merely desk, or paper 
and pencil, jobs; specifications for mate- 
rials must include methods of test and 
inspection. These can be developed and 
used only by practical trial. Conse- 
quently the existence of adequate lab- 
oratory facilities and staffs is a prerequi- 
site for the progress of standardization. 
In parallel with the multiplication of 
organizations issuing standards there 











has been a phenomenal increase in in- 
dustrial laboratories in the United 
States. A volume on industrial research 
laboratories recently issued by the Na- 
tional Research Council gives specific 
information about more than 2,400 of 
these. The primary aim of most of these 
is the improvement of processes and ma- 
terials, but many of them contribute di- 
rectly or indirectly to a corresponding 
development of industrial standards. 

A Directory of Commercial Testing 
Laboratories prepared by the National 
Bureau of Standards lists 244 independ- 
ent organizations, many of which have 
branch offices or laboratories in various 
sections of the country. Some of the 
more prominent of these organizations 
have joined in an American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories whose aim is 
the maintenance of a high standard of 
professional ethics in its field. 

In the field of agricultural products 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture takes the responsibility for es- 
tablishment of practically all standards 
of quality. Its work on standards, in- 
spection, and grading has been of out- 
standing importance in the development 
of markets for farm products. This 
work is so extensive and diversified that 
an adequate description is not practi- 
cable here. 





Standards in Latin America 


It is not practicable to give now a com- 
prehensive account of the development of 
interest in standardization which has 
taken place in many Latin-American 
countries, but it may be useful to men- 
tion a few of the recent developments. 
Incidentally it should be noted that, while 
Canada has not taken part in Pan- 
American activities, that country has a 
well-organized standards movement, and 
the Canadian Standards Association has 
responded sympathetically to suggestions 
that it join in future programs of par- 
ticular interest to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Argentina 

The Instituto Argentino de Racionali- 
zacion de Materiales (IRAM) has formu- 
lated an important collection of stand- 
ards of which about 40 have been for- 
mally approved by the Comision Nacional 
de Uniformacion de Materiales. It also 
publishes a monthly journal “Informa- 
ciones IRAM.” The issue of December 
1946 lists a large number of additional 
standards which are to be considered by 
technical committees in 1947. TRAM has 
initiated another project which should 
be of great value to all Spanish-speaking 
countries, as well as to others concerned 





Standards in the field of agronomy, and of products of the farms and forests, are established in 
such Latin American institutions as the Instituto Agronomico do Norte, at Belem (Para), 


Brazil, of which one small section is here shown 
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with technical work in those countr 
by preparing and publishing q vocab 
of technical terms used in its Standards 
with carefully prepared definitions for 
those terms. 

A similar service for electrica] en- 
gineering has been rendered by the 
Comité Electrotécnico Argentino, the Ar. 
gentine branch of the Internationa] Elec. 
trotechnical Commission. That Commit. 
tee published some years ago a Spanish 
version of the International Electrotech- 
nical Vocabulary previously issued by the 
IEC. The Argentine version gives terms 
and definitions in Spanish, with equiva. 
lent terms in English, French, German, 
Italian, and Esperanto. 


Brazil 

The Associacao Brasileira de Normas 
Técnicas (ABNT) was formed in 1940 as 
an outgrowth of work done previously by 
the Instituto Nacional de Tecnologia in 
Rio de Janeiro and the Instituto de Pes. 
quisas Tecnologicas de Sao Paulo (Tech- 
nological Research Institute) and other 
Brazilian testing laboratories. Its mem- 
bership includes business corporations, 
governmental agencies, and individuals. 
The Association has its headquarters in 
Rio de Janeiro and a regional office in 
Sao Paulo. It has published a consider- 
able number of standards sinee 1942. 


Chile 

The Instituto Nacional de Investi- 
gaciones Tecnologicas y Normalizacion 
INDITECNOR) formed in 1943 under the 
auspices of the University of Chile in- 
cludes in its membership several univer- 
sities, technical schools, and societies of 
engineers as well as Government de- 
partments. The Institute was recognized 
by Presidential decree in 1945 as the na- 
tional standards body and also as the 
agency for preparation of official Govern- 
ment standards. It publishes a journal, 
Revista Chilena de Racionalizacion, and 
has already issued a number of standards 
in tentative form for discussion. 


ies, 


Vexico 

In Mexico the Direccion General de 
Norma in the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy has taken the lead in promoting 
standardization of industria] materials. 
Although concerned primarily with spec- 
ifications for governmental supplies, that 
office recognizes the general importance 
of standardization and has shown par- 
ticular interest in international coopera- 
tion. 


Uruguay 

The Instituto Uruguayo de Normas 
Técnicas (UNIT) organized in 1941 has 
prepared standards for various struc- 
tures and structural materials, fuels, tex- 
tiles. and some highway and railroad 
materials. It profits from close connec- 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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Motion-Picture Theaters in 
the Latin-American Countries 


New Figures Afford Evidence of Noteworthy Expansion 


66/P\RADE FOLLOWS the motion pic- 

ture” is a comment frequently 
made by persons thoroughly familiar with 
both the commercial life and the enter- 
tainment-world of foreign lands. Its 
truth has been conclusively proved—and 
the reason is not far to seek. Motion-pic- 
ture dramas that are made in Hollywood 
display in a highly vivid, and usually an 
engrossing, Manner an immense variety 
of the commodities that distinguish our 
way of life in its most attractive as- 
pects—fine clothing, smartly styled and 
bearing the unmistakable mark of qual- 
ity; impressive furniture of many types; 
the products of our advanced industrial 
research; along with countless scientific. 
gadgets created by American ingenuity 
and contributing to the mechanics of 
what we call “gracious living.” 

When movie patrons overseas see these 
articles flashing before them on the 
screen, the instinctive impulse to acquire 
such goods, wherever that is feasible, 
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NoTE—Mexico is included in the above 
chart for convenience’ sake; it is not, of 
course, in Central America. 
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By Naruan D, GoLpen, Consultant for Motion Pictures, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


becomes exceedingly potent; the way is 
smoothed for U. S. exporters; and a note- 
worthy growth of American sales is the 
very general result. 

Particularly has this proved true, dur- 
ing the past several decades, in the 
American Republics lying to the south 
of us. And, too, those countries are 
highly important markets for the fea- 
ture films themselves; our Hollywood 
film plays enjoy wide popularity among 
the Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
peoples, and the Latin American markets 
are valued and vigorously cultivated by 
Hollywood interests. 


Hundreds of New Theaters 


For these strictly commercial rea- 
sons—leaving to one side for the moment 
the question of motion pictures’ effect on 
cultural relationships and understand- 
ing—it is important to ascertain the de- 
gree to which the movie-theater industry 
in Latin America has been expanding. 

How many theaters are operating now? 
How many have been opened in recent 


years? What are the trends of develop- 
ment in the various regions? Recent 


figures covering these points are now 
available in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

On January 1, 1947, there were approx- 
imately 6,331 motion-picture theaters in 
the 21 countries of Central and South 
America, with a total seating capacity for 
4,398,321 persons. This may be com- 
pared with the figures pertaining to 
January 1, 1940, when there were 4,786 
theaters in operation (figures on the 
number of seats available in 1940 are 
not obtainable). 


Mexico in First Place 


This increase of 1,545 theaters for 
these two regions during the war years, 
when construction of new theaters was 
retarded by material shortages, assuredly 
augurs well for new-theater construction 
in all markets below the Rio Grande 
when materials for such construction be- 
come really plentiful. It must be borne 
in mind, of course, that, because of the 
cited shortages, many theaters have put 
off remodeling until a freer flow of ma- 
terials is in evidence. 


The charts on this page clearly indi- 
cate those countries in which theater 
expansion during the past 7 years has 
been most outstanding. The important 
countries of “Middle America” and South 
America in which new theaters have been 
built, and the number added during this 
period, are: Mexico, 540; Argentina, 339; 
Brazil, 190; Colombia, 156; Venezuela, 
164; Chile, 49; Costa Rica, 31; and Ecua- 
dor, 34. 

In the Caribbean area as of January 1, 
1947, we find that there are 659 motion- 
picture theaters with a total seating ca- 
pacity for 379,143 persons. This is an 
increase of 150 theaters during the past 
7 years for this area—Cuba accounting 
for 110 of the theaters in this increase. 


Future Looks Bright 


The broad situation disclosed by such 
Statistics may justly be called encourag- 
ing. Markets for United States films are 
plainly becoming larger. More equip- 
ment will be demanded. Receptivity to 
American goods of every sort should be 
appreciably stimulated. 

Thus the motion-picture phase of 
inter-American relations is distinctly 
heartening at the present time. 
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For Sale: Hotel Property 
on Isle of Wight 


An opportunity to obtain property 
suitable for use as a tourist hotel is 
offered by a firm of real-estate agents in 
England. The property, which is offered 
at a price of £16,000, is located in the 
residential section of East Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, and includes about 18 acres of 
grounds which are said to be adaptable 
for a 9-hole golf course. Buildings on 
the premises include a house and garage. 

The house is reported to be large, hav- 
ing 13 rooms and 3 lavatories on the 
ground floor and 15 rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
and several lavatories above stores. In- 
cluded in this set-up are a spacious hall, 
dining room, billiard room, and dance 
floor, together with two lounges. Heat 
is supplied by means of two furnaces: 
one furnishing hot water for the build- 
ings; the other, an under-floor central 
heating system. 

In addition, there is a 5-room apart- 
ment—also centrally heated—over the 
garage. 

While the English firm handling this 
sale advises that it has received no in- 
structions concerning the furniture in 
the house, it indicates that this matter 
might be arranged with the owner if 
the prospective purchaser so desired. 

Firms or individuals desiring further 
details on this offer should write to The 
Commercial Development Company, 199 
London Road, Sevenoaks, Kent, England. 


Indian Firm in Market for 
Complete Litho Press 


The Indian firm of Ravivarma Fine 
Art Lithographic Works is anxious to 
contact American manufacturers who 
would be interested in furnishing a com- 
plete modern lithograph printing press 
for operation in northern India. It is 
understood that the company is pre- 
pared to invest $100,000 to $150,000 for 
the entire set-up. 

Since Ravivarma has until now been 
using equipment of British and German 
makes, it is unable to specify exact re- 
quirements in American machinery. 
However, it is of the opinion that it would 
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need rotary offset presses, flatbeds, var- In addition, the American Consulate | M 
nishing machine and drying equipment, General at Bombay has been advised Ci 
graining machine, transfer presses, that, in the event the machinery can be P 
photo-litho equipment, and cutting ma- purchased in this country, the company n 
chines, as well as all other units used in would want to arrange for the services of ¢ 
a modern American litho press. technical personne! to assist in Setting : 
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W 
Editor’s Note a 
J c 
The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re. t 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa.- ¢ 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, ( 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices | ' 
for $1 each. Interested Untted States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. i 
While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- ( 


ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 


ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with | 


have been received 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Air Compressors: 69 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 20, 28 
33. 

Barges: 45 

Belting: 69 

Bristles and Fibers: 54 

Brushes: €9 

Cement: 46 

Chemicals: 10, 11, 15, 24, 55, 59, 71 

lothing and Accessories: 25, 30, 70, 74 

Construction Materials: 71 

Cosmetics and Related Goods: 52 

Diesel Engines: 28 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 34 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Firz- 
tures: 11, 40, 43, 69 

Fodder: 56. 

Foodstuffs: 17, 76 

Freon Gas: 11 

General Merchandise: 5, 52 

Glass FPreducts: 52, 58, 66 

Hardware: 23, 63, 64, 71 

Hoses: 69, 72 

Household Furnishings and Equipment: 11 
28, 66. 

Ivory Goods: 37 

Jewelry and Precious Stones: 4, 70 

Laboratory and Scientific Equipment: 50, 58 
69. 

Leather: 18 

Linoleum and Oilcloth: 47 

Lumber and Related Products: 6 


53, 67 


Machinery and Parts 
Agricultural—20, 33 
Industrial—3, 7, 8, 11, 18, 21, 26, 27, 29, 31 
33, 38, 39, 41, 42, 49, 51, 54, 57, 60, 62, 67 
69, 72 
Metals and Minerals and Related Products 
11, 27 
Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies: 22 
32 
Meters and Recorders: 69 
Notions: 61 
Novelties: 12, 74 
Office Equipment and Supplies: 13 
Paints, Varnishes, and Compositions: 11, 36 
39 
Paper and Paper Products: 9, 22, 39, 42, 52 
Photographic Equipment: 35 
Plastics: 7, 44, 52 
Printing Materials: 35, 42 
Pumps and Fittings: 51, 69 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 11, 68, 73 
Refrigeration: 11, 43, 68 
Rubber and Rubber Product 
Safes: 28. 
Sporting Goods: 75 
Stationery Supplies: 13 
Textiles: 1, 2, 14, 23, 37, 65, 70, 74 
Tobacco: 16 
Tools: 48 
Tubing: 68 
Wheelbarrows: 72 


Wire: 27, 71, 72 


44, 69, 72. | 
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plant, as well as to operate it and 
train the staff over a reasonable period. 

Communications for further informa- 
tion concerning this trade opportunity 
should be directed to the Manager, 
Ravivarma Fine Art Lithographic Works, 
G. I. P. Railway, Dist. Poona, 


up the 


Malavli, 
ndia. | 
." World Trade Directory Report is 


being prepared. 


Free Listing in Foreign 
Directory for U. S. Firms 


American foreign traders are offered 
free listing in the 1948 issue of “Bottin- 
Mondial,” now being prepared for publi- 
cation. Firms will be listed under ap- 
propriate classifications, such as banks, 
manufacturers, exporters, importers, 
commission houses, international for- 
warders, and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. 

Bottin-Mondial is designed to give 
world-wide coverage as a register of firms 
and individuals engaged in international 
commerce. The second edition to be is- 
sued since the war’s end, the 1948 num- 
ber is being revised to include new firms 
engaging in world trade, to correct 
changes in address, and to exclude firms 
no longer in existence. 

Further information as regards list- 
ings in this commercial world register 
can be obtained from Emile Garden, U. S. 
General Agent for Didot-Bottin, 15 
Moore Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Algeria—M. Charles Nathan, 2 Rue 
Adrien Gras, Constantine, is interested in 
purchasing tertiles Scheduled to arrive 
April 2, via New York, for a visit of 6 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o French Supply Commis- 
sion, 44 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City. 

2. Argentina—Federico Augsburger, repre- 
senting Barrell-Warburg Ltda., Pte. Luis 
Saenz Pena 277, Buenos Aires, is interested 
in all cotton tertiles. He is now in the United 
States for 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o United 
States Foreign Corporation, 15 Park Row, New 
York 7, N. Y 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared 

3. Australia—Louis R. S. Benjamin and F. 
N. Carey, representing Australian Newsprint 
Mills Proprietary Ltd., Boyer, Tasmania, are 
interested in purchasing machinery for pulp 
making, sawmill and logging equipment 
Scheduled to arrive the middle of April, via 
Boston, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: Crown Zellerbach Corp., 313 Sansom 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Worcester, Nashua, Chillicothe 
(Ohio), New Orleans, Portland, Seattle, and 
San Francisco 

4. Australia—Joseph de Vries, 39 Acland 
Street, South Yarra, Melbourne, is interested 
in selling raw opals. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of April for a visit of 3 months. U.S 
address: Australian Department of Informa- 
tion, 206 Sansom, San Francisco, and Aus- 
tralian Trade Commission, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
New York, and principal intermediate cities. 

5, Australia—Fred Moore, Jr., and Bruce 
B. Hill, representing Chas. Moore Organiza- 
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tion, including Chas. Moore Reed Co., Chapel 
Street, Prahran, Victoria, and Chas. Moore & 
Co., Perth, Adelaide, are interested in acquir- 
ing a buying agency for department-store 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive end of 
April via Miami, for a visit of 10 weeks. 
U. S. address: “ Deep Sea Export and Import 
Co., Inc., 92 Liberty St., New York City. 
Itinerary: Miami, New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
Lcs Angeles, and San Francisco. 

6. Australia—G,. E. O’Rourke, representing 
John Sharp and Sons, Ltd., Lorimer Street, 
South Melbourne, is interested in purchasing 
Douglas fir, yellow pine, sugar pine, and red- 
wood timber. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of April via San Francisco, for a visit of 10 
days. Owing to limited stay, no mailing ad- 
dress has been given. It is suggested that 
interested firms write direct to the company 
in Australia. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Portland, and Tacoma. 

7. Belgium—Edouard G. Peers de Nieuw- 
burgh, representing Belplastics, 151, rue 
Neuve, Brussels, is interested in purchasing 
plastics for industrial uses, and raw materials 
and machinery for the plastic industry. He 
also seeks exClusive agencies for unspecified 
first-class American products, and seeKs con- 
tacts with a manufacturer who desires to 
establish a plant in Belgium. Scheduled to 
arrive April 21, via New York, for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: % American Interna- 
tional Trade Co., 1050 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Bridgeport, Niagara Falls, Boston, and 


Philadelphia. 
World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


8. Belgium—O. J. Van Maele, Chaussée de 
Gand, Thielt, West Flanders, representing 
O. J. Van Maele & Fils (tissage mécanique 
de toiles en tous genres), Thielt, West Fland- 
ers, and Manufacture Franco-Belge de Tapis, 
Wevelghem, West Flanders, is interested in 
linen manufacture and purchase of weaving 
and spinning machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 30, via New York, for a visit of 1 or 
2months. U.S. address: c/o Edwin P. Stahl 
& Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

9. Belgium—Maurice Marchant, 197 Avenue 
de Tervueren, Brussels, is interested in ob- 
taining paper towels and tissues. Scheduled 
to arrive April 9, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Belgian 
Textile Agency, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
nN: ¥. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

10. Brazil—Eugenio Belotti, Rua Alvares 
Penteado, 180, Sao Paulo, representing S. A. 
Moinho Santista, Industrias Gerais and 
Quimbrasil—Chimica Industrial Brasileira, 
S. A., is interested in additional manufac- 
turers’ direct representations, especially in 
chemical field. Scheduled to arrive the mid- 
dle of April, via New York, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: Bunge Corporation, 
80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Detroit, and other 
cities. 

11. Brazil—J. C. Cabral, Rua Estados Uni- 
dos 1122, Sao Paulo, is interested in purchas- 
ing and obtaining representations for the fol- 
lowing commodities: Household electrical ap- 
pliances such as refrigerators, washing and 
dishwashing machines, floor-polishing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, automatic record 
changers, mixers; vitreous sanitary china; 
cut-glass candelabra; methyl bromide gas; 
Freon-12 gas; sodium sulphide; steel strip- 
ping for conduits; conduit paint (black chas- 
sis) ; complete plant to manufacture 50,000 to 
60,000 clay bricks daily; radio tubes; loud- 


speakers; and variable condensers. Mr. 
Cabral is now in the United States through 
April and May. U. S. address: Until April 
20, c/o Mr. Stanley M. Huestis, District Man- 
ager, American Automobile, 2980 Penobscot 
Blidg., Detroit 26, Mich.; from April 20 to 30, 
c/o Department of Commerce Regional Office, 
McCormick Bldg., 32 South Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago 4, Ill.; after May 1, c/o Colum- 
bus Club, 1 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn 15, 
Me: 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 25.) 

12. Denmark—Ernest Johan Jens Henrik- 
sen, Reverdilsgade 4, Copenhagen, is inter- 
ested in marketing patented novelty device. 
Scheduled to arrive April 1, via New York, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: Hotel 
Lincoln, New York City, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Washington, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Egypt—Anthony D. Frangakis, 21 Rue 
Cherif Pasha, Alexandria, is interested in 
fountain pens, mechanical pencils, station- 
ery, and office appliances. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 18, via New York, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Floral Pena, 457 
West 17th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and other cities as required. 

14. England—L. Lewis, representing Am- 
son Associated Cos., Amson House, 65 George 
Street, Manchester 1, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton teztiles. Scheduled to arrive 
April 6 or 7, via New York, for a visit of 3 
months. U. S. address: Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, 50th and Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and possibly other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. England—Jacob Liss, representing Abril 
Corp. (Great Britain) Ltd., 25 Hanover 
Square, London, W. 1., is interested in pur- 
chase and representation of stearic acid and 
derivatives, analine, mixed rylidines, and 
mono-ethanolomine. He is now in _ the 
United States until April 24. U.S. address: 
Pennsylvania Hotel, 7th Ave. and 33d St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

16. England—William A. Randall, 44 Alex- 
andra Grove, North Finchley, London, N. 12, 
is interested in the sale of leaf tobacco. 
Scheduled to arrive April 21, via New York 
for a visit of 5 to 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o W.H. Alston, 103 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Richmond, and 
Winston-Salem. 

17. England—H. A. Venning, representing 
Rayner & Co., Ltd., London, N. 18, is in- 
terested in exchanging manufacturing fa- 
cilities with American food producers for 
such commodities as fruit juices, sauces, 
pickles, and fiavoring extracts. Mr. Venning 
is now in the United States until April 20. 
U. S. address: c/o Ted Bates, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. England-—Andrew Vigodny, represent- 
ing West Coast Tanneries, Ltd., Millom, Cum- 
berland, is interested in purchasing raw 
hides and tanning machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive April 6, via New York, for a visit of 3 
to 4 weeks. U.S. address: Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, 50th and Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Merion (Pa.). 

[Item No. 19 is omitted.] 

20. Iceland—Agnar Tryggvason, represent- 
ing Federation of Iceland Cooperative Soci- 
eties, Reykjavik, is interested in hydraulic 
dump hotsts for trucks, automobile and truck 
spare parts, automotive repair tools and 
equipment, and agricultural spare parts. 
Scheduled to arrive March 15, via New York, 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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NEWS by C 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated March 21, 1947) 


A trade agreement between Argentina 
and Bolivia similar to the Argentine- 
Chilean agreement was signed in early 
March. Free trade was provided be- 
tween the two countries except for cer- 
tain articles to be listed. Bolivia guar- 
anteed supplies of specified commodities, 
especially minerals, in exchange for 
Argentina’s guarantee of supplies of 
specified foodstuffs. Argentina was to 
make available to Bolivia the following 
credits: (1) 50,000,000 Argentine pesos 
($12,500,000) in 5 years to meet Bolivia’s 
import trade balance with Argentina, 
(2) 100,000,000 pesos ($25,000,000) to de- 
velop certain Bolivian industries of inter- 
est to Argentina, and (3) 100,000,000 
pesos to finance a public-works program. 
Final ratification had not yet been 
reported. 

Congestion in the port of Buenos Aires 
became serious within the month. At 
one time it was reported that as many as 
30 vessels were standing idle awaiting 
berths to unload their cargo. This situ- 
ation apparently resulted from the recent 
increase in volume of imports to about 
prewar proportions while labor and stor- 
age space diverted to other purposes dur- 
ing the war have not again become avail- 
able in sufficient quantity. The deteri- 
oration of discharging equipment has 
also been a factor. The situation is not 
a temporary one, and, unless energetic 
measures are taken, it may become very 
serious. 

Developments of the month in regard 
to the Five-Year Plan included: (1) 
commencement of work on a section of 
the 1,000-mile gas pipe line between 
Buenos Aires and Comodoro Rivadavia, 
(2) the conclusion of an immigration 
pact with Italy to bring Italian laborers 
as immigrants to Argentina, (3) an- 
nouncement of the purchase of about 
$9,000,000 dollars worth of road-building 
equipment in the United States to con- 
struct 6,500 kilometers (4,000 miles) of 
highway, (4) the Government’s taking 
over the port of San Nicolas (Province of 
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Buenos Aires) to develop it as an impor- 
tant port and a center of new industry. 
One private Argentine company an- 
nounced plans for building a large ma- 
chine-tool factory in Argentina this year. 
This is in line with the Government's 
plans for the promotion of new industries. 
About the middle of March the Gov- 
ernment announced that a system of 
prior import permits was being estab- 
lished for imports of unworked, rolled 
iron to protect the domestic industry, 
which was regarded as an industry of 
national interest. A definite import 
quota was to be set on such articles. 
Indexes of business activity continue 
high, though the only new figures avail- 
able were still 3 months old. Industrial 
employment for December remained at 
the November figure of 128 (1940—100), 
just below the July-September high of 
129. Industrial wages reached an all- 
time high of 329 from November’s 218, 
but this figure is misleading, as it con- 
tains the year-end bonus payment. 
Hours worked by industrial labor in De- 
cember equaled the previous high of 106 
(1943100) compared with 101 in No- 
vember. Wholesale prices remained 








Colombia Lifts Buenaventura 
Freight Embargo 


On March 28 the Colombian Government an- 
neunced the lifting of the freight embargo to 
the port of Buenaventura, and all Colombian 
consuls were informed accordingly. At the 
same time the Ministry of Public Works esti 
mated that the amount of cargo on hand in the 
port had declined from 40.000 to 20.000 tons. 
and that shipments to the interior would aver 
age at least 1,500 tons daily. 

It was announced further that a Government 
Port Coordinator had been appointed for the 
ports of Barranquilla and Cartagena, in view of 
the success of the plan in Buenaventura. 

The embargo on freight shipments to Buena 
ventura was imposed on January 15, 1947 
originally for 30 days, but later extended. It 
was made effective for all products except ce 
ment, automobiles, and basic foodstuffs; early 
in March import licenses were approved for 
shipment through Buenaventura of agricultural 
machinery and repair parts, tools, and industrial 
raw materials. 

The embargo was made necessary becuse the 
greatly- increased volume of passing 
through Buenaventura had overtaxed existing 
facilities. 


cargo 

















steady at 195 (1940 
store sales set a new high of 274, reflect- 
ing the year-end bonus payments. The 
stock market continued to be very active. 

Electric-power consumption for the 
City of Buenos Aires dropped sharply by 


100), while retail 


more than a seasonal proportion in 
January to 87,000,000 kw.-hrs. after De- 
cember’s 105,000,000 kw.-hrs. Customs 
collections at the port of Buenos Aires for 
January and February were double those 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Early in March the Government an- 
nounced the issuance of 250,000,000 pesos 
($62,500,000) short-term 215 _ percent 
Treasury bills for the announced purpose 
of supplying banks with suitable invest- 
ments. 

The prices fixed by the Government in 
February for the purchase of new crops 
caused much opposition, especially from 
corn producers. Some threatened to 
leave the corn in the field, as a less ex- 
pensive alternative to harvesting unless 
the price were raised, while others were 
prepared to turn cattle and hogs into the 
fields because the net value of the corn 
in the field would allow a profitable mar- 
gin at present livestock prices. Because 
of this sharp and somewhat unexpected 
reaction, the Government was obliged to 
reconsider its price position on corn. 
In view of the probability of a corn har- 
vest nearly double that of last year, some 
observers were uneasy about the export 
outlook for corn in view of reports that 
South Africa would not need Argentine 
supplies this season and that British pur- 
chases would be small at the prices being 
asked. 

The internal transport 
grains continued to be bad, and the flow 


situation for 


of grains into export channels was very 
limited after the first of the year. In 
mid-March the military authorities were 
making arrangements to assist in the as- 
sembly and operation of newly imported 
trucks to facilitate delivery of export- 
able grain to ports. The grain trade 
urged prompt movement to minimize the 
possibility of a large carry-over into the 
1947-48 season when world requirements 
might be smaller. 

Fruit exports early this 
amounting to less than one-half the vol- 


year were 
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ume a year ago. This was attributed 
to early-season frosts, irrigation-water 
shortages in certain areas, and to locust 
damage. 

Early in March the president of the 
Central Bank allayed certain rumors 
which were disturbing the wool trade 
when he announced that, at least for the 
present, the Government had no inten- 
tion of exercising monopoly export con- 
trol over wool. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Agreement with United King- 
dom Extended Indefinitely—The cus- 
toms agreement between Argentina and 
the United Kingdom which was to have 
expired on February 21, 1046, but was 
twice extended until December 31, 1946, 
has now been extended indefinitely ef- 
fective retroactively as of January 1, 
1947, by means of an exchange of notes 
between the two countries, published in 
the Buenos Aires press on March 28, 1947. 
Both parties have the right to terminate 
the agreement at any time. 

Thus, the Argentine customs tariff re- 
ductions on more than 250 items of the 
Argentine tariff will continue to apply to 
British goods, and to similar United 
States products by virtue of most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment. 

|For previous announcements on this sub- 
ject see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 


vember 10, 1945, March 9, 1946, March 23 
1916, and September 28, 1946.| 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tertile Agreement Signed with 
Brazil_—An agreement providing for the 
purchase by Bolivia of Brazilian cotton 
textiles recently was signed in Brazil by 
the Bolivian Ambassador to Brazil and 
the Brazilian Foreign Minister, according 
to an announcement in the La Paz press 
of March 18, 1947. 

The agreement, which is to remain in 
force for 6 years, provides that Brazil 
will sell to Bolivia 5,000,000 linear meters 
of cotton piece goods annually. Ship- 
ments will be made to Bolivia on a quar- 
terly basis. The prices which Bolivia 
will pay will be those prevailing in the 
Brazilian market. Provision is made, 
however, that Bolivia may purchase cot- 
ton textiles in other markets if prices are 
more favorable 


Brazil 
Variffs and Trade Controls 


Unessential Goods Made Subject to 
Import License.—The Brazilian Ministry 
of Finance and Foreign Office have issued 
order No. 110 placing the following com- 
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View of Rio. 


modities under import license: Precious 
and semiprecious stones (natural and 
synthetic); adornment materials (ob- 
jects of art, jewelry of precious metals 
and stones, imitation jewelry of other 
metals plated or not with precious met- 
als or of other materials) ; toilet articles 
(distilled products or essences for per- 
fume manufacture, perfumes, toilet wa- 
ters and preparations, soaps, toilet soaps, 
dentifrices, powders, creams, rouges, and 
other cosmetics); plastic articles 
(combs, buttons, brushes, cases, and the 
like); tapestry (carpets of wool, cotton, 
jute, and other fibers, as well as textiles 
for draping, ornamentation of walls, and 
upholstery) ; hide and skin manufactures 


Item 


Article 


u Beer and ale, stout and porter 


(tanned leather, shoes, harness, belting, 
trunks, bags, brief cases, purses and 
pocketbooks, coats, hats, skirts, belts, and 
leggings, tanned skins, furs, and other 
fur manufactures); textiles (natural- 
silk yarns twisted or not, fiax fibers, 
yarn and thread). 

Contracts closed up to March 29 will 
be exempted from license if shipped 
within 60 days and the quantities are not 
considered excessive by the Brazilian 
consul. 

The expressed purpose of the order is 
to stop inordinately large imports of ar- 
ticles of reduced essentiality which are 
considered economically and financially 
prejudicial. 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Alcoholic Beverages: Im- 
port Duties Amended, Trinidad and 
Tobago.—The government of Trinidad 
and Tobago, British West Indies, has in- 
creased the import duties on tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages by an Order in Coun- 
cil of February 14, 1947. The new rates 
of duty, with the previous rates in paren- 
theses, are as follows: 


British prefer- | +o 
op General ts 
ential tariff | ““°™ ral tariff 


Upon every gallon where the worts thereof were of an original gravity of 
1,050° or less or so on in proportion for any difference in quantity or in- 


crease 1n gravity 
a) Beer and ak 
bh) Stout and porter 


gallon $0. 63 ($0. 42) $1. 26 ($0. 84) 
do 83 ( .55) 1.05 ( .70) 


Provided that the duty payable on (a) Beer and ale, (6) Stout and 
porter, certified to be required bona fide for the use of His Majes- 
ty’s Naval, Military, and Air Forces, shall be at the rate of 18 cents 
per gallon under the British preferential tariff. 


“4 lobacco and snuff 
Unmanufactured 


a) Leaf, containing 25 percent or more of moisture when dried at a | 
temperature of 212° F pound 1.19( .95)] 1.19 ( .95) 
b) Leaf, containing less than 25 percent moisture do 1.63 ( 1.30)| 1.63 ( 1.30) 
Manufactured 
(c) Cigars 


d) Cigarettes 


() Manufactured in the Empire entirely from Empire-grown 


tobacco 


and (iii) Manufactured from foreign-grown tobaecco._do 3. 65 
Provided that a further preference shall be granted of 3.25 
cents for each 5 percent of Empire-grown tobacco used in 


do 1. 25 ( 1.00)} 4.69 ( 3.75) 


.-pound 3.00 ( 2.40)} 2. 
( 2.85)| 3. 95 ( 3. 20) 


| 
| 
the manufacture within the Empire of cigarettes made } 
from blends of Empire- and foreign-grown tobaccos. | 


Snuff 
f) Other manufactured tobacco: 


pound 80 ( .80)} 1.00 ( 1.00 


(i) Manufactured in the Empire entirely from Empire-grown 


tobacco 


.-pound__| 2.20 ( 1.75) 


ii) Manufactured in the Empire entirely from foreign-grown | 


tobacco 


pound 2.75 ( 2.20 


Provided that a further preference shall be granted of 2.75 
cents for each 5 percent of Empire-grown tobacco used in 
blends of Empire- and foreign- grown tobaccos. 


iii) Manufactured in foreign countries 


Together with a surtax of 15 percent on the duties. 


SS Spirit 


(a) Brandy -imported in bottle and not overproof 


All other 


} 


All other 


Whisky—imported in bottle and not overproof 


All other 


d) Rum—imported in bottle and not overproof 


All other 
Cordials and Liqueurs: 


All kinds, including bitters and flavoring extracts containing 


spirits 


Gin—imported in bottle and not overproof 


(g) Methylated spirits and methylated aleohol, admitted as 


such by the Comptroller of Customs and Excise--.. 


Perfumed spirits 
(h) Bay rum: 
Not exceeding the strength of proof 
Exceeding the strength of proof. 


liquid gallon 12.45 ( 8.30 14.25 ( 9.50) 
proof gallon 15. 45 (10. 30 17.25 (11. 50) 
liquid gallon 12.45 ( 8.30) 13.35 ( 8.90 
proof gallon 15.45 (10.30) 16.35 (10. 90) 
__ liquid gallon 12.45 ( 8.30) 13.35 ( 8.90) 
proof gallon 15.45 (10. 30) 16.35 (10. 90) 
liquid gallon 6.57 ( 4.38) 7.85 ( 5.23 
..proof gallon 7.86 ( 5.24) 9.20 ( 6.13) 
liquid gallon 13. 28 ( 8.85) 14.33 ( 9.55 
liquid gallon .63 ( 0.42) 1.26 ( 0.84 
liquid gallon 6.30 ( 4. 20) 12.60 ( 8.40 
-proof gallon 6.30 ( 4.20) 12.60 ( 8.40 





Item Artick 
No. 


Unenumerated spirits 
Potable 
Not exceeding the strength of proof 


Exceeding the strength of proof 


Provided that the duty payable on une! 


exceeding the strength of proof, of 

re juired bona fide for use in bond 

inal spirits shall be at the rate of 
Not potable 


Che foregoing rates of duty are not liable to surt ix 
Nore: Gallons refer to 1 British imperial gallon 


present rate of exchange, equal ayroximately U.S.$0.845 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The Lunar New Year Settlement period 
(January 22, 1947, Chinese New Year’s 
Day) passed without the disastrous eco- 
nomic crisis in Shanghai that had been 
earlier anticipated. Government loans 
to industry “for production” aided in tid- 
ing over the settlement period. Many 
debts, however, were merely postponed, 
and an ultimate day of reckoning ap- 
peared inevitable, according to reports 
from the American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai. 

A budget for 1947 of CN$9,300,000,000,- 
000—threefold that for the preceding 
year—was announced by the Chinese 
Government. New customs gold unit 
notes of large denominations were added 
to the currency circulation. These 
events were interpreted by the public as 
confirming their belief that due to con- 
tinued inflation the Government would 
shortly raise the official rate of exchange 
to a more realistic level, despite denials 
of such intent issued by the Ministry of 
Finance. (The rate was revised upward 
to CN$12,000 to US$1 on February 17, 
1947.) 

Resultant speculation drove gold bars 
up to new highs. Although Central Bank 
sales of bars caused recessions after each 
upward flurry, the net gain in 1 month 
was 14.1 percent, with the open-market 





» th 


British prefer 
ential tariff 


Creneral tariff 


$2 per proof gallon 


liquid gallor $8, 2 $5. 50 $14. 40 (39. 60 
proof gallon 8.25 ( 5.50 14.40 ( 9.60 
imerated spirits potable, 
e origin certified to be 
e manufacture of medic 
liquid gallon 2.10 ( 1.40 4.20 ( 2.80 
S. gallons Values are in B. W. 1, dollars which, at the 


selling price on January 31, at CN$3,950,- 
000 per gold bar (10.8322 troy ounces). 
United States dollar notes showed a net 
gain of 20.63 percent, having reached 
CN$7,600 on January 31, 1947. Govern- 
ment “C” bonds were up 32 percent to 
CN$2,070; shares recovered considerably 
frcm previous lows, and market wholesale 
prices—except for two or three controlled 
items—including prices of foodstuffs, rose 
substantially. Retail prices of foods ad- 
vanced more sharply than wholesale 
prices, because of holiday demand and 
profiteering. Net advances during the 
month amounted in many cases to 49 to 
100 percent. Favorite hoarding items 
such as laundry soap advanced 101 per- 
cent on the wholesale market. 

Black-market interest rates fell from 
25 percent per month on December 31 to 
16 percent on January 15, but rose again 
to 20 percent by the end of the month 
These rates reflected an anticipated de- 
cline in the black-market foreign ex- 
change value of the Chinese National dol- 
lar as guided by market sentiment as well 
as the speculative risks involved in the 
type of transaction financed 


INDUSTRY 


The cotton-textile industry of China 
continued to reap large profits during 
January despite Government controls 
which require the sale of 50 percent of 
the products of the industry at prices 
fixed by the Government. Plant repairs 











Possibilities for the Resetthement of Displaced Persons in Brazil 


Probably only a limited number of displaced persons from Europe can find employment as 


agricultural workers in Brazil, according to the opinion of experienced observers. 


a hose Ww ho 


settle on the land must meet the competition of the Brazilian migrant, which is intense as evidenced 
by the fact that an estimated 1,500,000 to 2,250,000 persons have moved to new lands within 


Brazil during the past decade. 


Population pressure in the old agricultural regions is primarily 


responsible for the migration, which continues unabated; Brazil’s rural population is about 
5,000,000 larger than that of the United States, and 73 percent, or about 21,000,000, are confined 


to a land area one-seventh as large as the United States. 


New agricultural land suitable to main 


tain a rural population is limited in Brazil, and people migrating from the older regions are 
occupying the new land as soon as it is opened for settlement. 

The prosperity of those occupying the newly opened agricultural regions, whether displaced 
persons or Brazilian migrants, is dependent upon the consumers’ ability to continue to absorb 


transportation costs for farm commodities from more distant points. 


Production could be expanded 


in the old areas by the greater use of fertilizer, but, except for specialty crops, prices have not been 


sufficiently high to warrant its use. 


From the standpoint of persons already on the land, the establishment of an industrial working 
class able to pay prices sufficiently high to encourage production is of primary importance. The 
present demand for workers in Brazilian industry is evidence that such a working class can be 
developed, and in all probability the displaced person Who is employed in industry will make the 
greatest contribution to both his own welfare and that of Brazil. 











have been carried out without recourse 
to Government loans, and have includeg 
the order of no less than 2,500,009 
spindles from abroad for expansion of 
the industry. Cotton knitting, woolen 
and worsted spinning and weaving, 
camel-hair weaving, and silk and rayon 
weaving mills have not fared as wel]. 
Replacement of antiquated machinery jpn 
most of these plants could not be 
financed out of private resources under 
existing circumstances. The Chinese 
Textile Control Commission extended its 
activities to Canton and Hankow in ef- 
forts to maintain price ceilings on cot- 
ton yarn through control of distribution. 

In general, high costs of raw materials 
and labor, high interest rates, and power 
shortages have combined with the com- 
petition of imported goods to frustrate 
the rehabilitation of industrial produc- 
tion in Shanghai, and 
China. Many business failures, par- 
ticularly among the smaller enterprises, 
have been reported. 


elsewhere in 


LABOR 


Labor conditions in Shanghai were 
comparatively quiet during January. 
Numbers of New Year bonus disputes 
were satisfactorily mediated by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. An anticipated la- 
bor flare-up following the Lunar New 
Year holidays did not occur. Some 60 
small Shanghai factories which owed 
workers back wages were forced to close 
down 
Cost oF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index for workers 
was up 22.8 percent from December 1946, 
to a new high of 794,555.78—1936 equal to 
100. This figure was compiled on prices 
which prevailed prior to January 25, and 
thus did not register share advances in 
some items which occurred thereafter 


TAXATION 


Downward revision of a number of tax 
rates was effected by the Shanghai mu- 
nicipal government during January. The 
amusement tax was reduced from 40 to 20 
percent, and the dramatic theater tax 
from 30 to 20 percent on the price of 
tickets; the feast tax was reduced from 
20 to 15 percent of the cost of meals above 
CN$5,000; and the tax on hotel bills was 
cut from 20 to 5 percent. Downward re- 
vision of the house rent tax and business 
license tax was also expected An- 
nouncement was made that income tax 
would be collected after January in ac- 
cordance with the law promulgated in 
April 1946, and not, as had previously 
been the case, on the basis of an old 1943 
law 

SHIPPING 


Offices of the United States Lines were 
opened in Shanghai to handle the traffic 
of their subsidiaries, the American Pio- 
neer Line, and the Pacific Far East Lines, 
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each of which had scheduled arrivals of 
two vessels per month at Shanghai from 
American ports. The ports of Kwang- 
chowan, Pakhoi, and Kongmoon were re- 
opened to trade. Because of the appar- 
ently better movements of UNRRA cargo 
to the interior and coastal points, ware- 
housing space in Shanghai was more 
readily available. Despite a large influx 
of American vessels at Shanghai during 
January, port congestion was not appar- 
ent at the end of January. Unloading of 
ships carrying gasoline and kerosene was 
delayed in some instances, however, as a 
result of lack of decision on the part of 
the Board for the Temporary Regulation 
of Imports with regard to the quotas to 
be allowed for these commodities. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Importers continued to experience long 
delays in getting action on their import 
applications, importers of bulk commodi- 
ties subject to quota being no exception. 
With the exception of a small alloca- 
tion—amounting to US$2,500,000—for 
imports of the petroleum companies 
during the January—March quarter, no 
quotas had been announced for the im- 
port of those commodities listed in sched- 
ule II of the Revised Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations by the end of Janu- 
ary. (Import quotas for schedule IT items 
for the period February—April 1947 were 
announced at the end of February.) 
Marked speculative increases were re- 
corded in prices of commodities import 
of which had been suspended in accord- 
ance with the trade-control regula- 
tions—schedule III (b) items. Alco- 
holic beverages had tripled in price since 
the end of November. 

Despite considerable delays in han- 
dling import license applications, some 
progress was made in clearing up the 
backlog of pre-zero applications—cov- 
ering goods paid for and shipped from 
abroad prior to November 17, 1946. It 
was announced by the control] authorities 
that 98 percent of such applications had 
been cleared and 2 percent returned for 
lack of essential information. Appre- 
hension was felt by some of the smaller, 
less well-financed and experienced firms 
lest authorization to participate in for- 
eign trade be withheld. No announce- 
Ment in respect to approved or disqual- 
ified names had been made by the end 
of the month. 

By the end of January no announce- 
ment had been made by the Board for 
the Temporary Control of Imports with 
regard to the percentages of import li- 
cense applications approved or rejected. 
It was apparent however that the Board 
frowned upon applications for the import 
of pre-zero goods which involved pay- 
ments from blocked Chinese funds in the 
United States, or were financed from free 
funds in Shanghai. This reflected a 
continuation of a previously indicated 
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Chilean Finances 


The Government of Chile recently sold ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 (U. S. currency) to 
commercial banks to alleviate the exchange 
shortage. A bill now under consideration by 
Congress would make the extraordinary copper 
tax (Law No. 7160) payable during the year 
incurred rather than the following year. This 
law recaptures 50 percent of the sales price of 
copper above the approximate 10-cent-per- 
pound minimum. At present the copper price 
bill might make available US$20,000,000 extra 
Government tax revenue in 1946—which sum 
would help resolve the precarious state of pub- 
lic finance and the foreign-exchange arrearages. 

Central-Bank total sight liabilities were 4,- 
353,200,000 pesos on February 25, 1947, com- 
pared with the 1946 high of 4,299,300,000 pesos, 
despite a reduction of rediscounts by com- 
mercial banks from 636,000,000 pesos on De- 
cember 31, 1946, to 370,500,000 on February 25, 
1947. The continued high level of sight lia- 
bilities is attributed to increased borrowing by 
the Government and the National Savings Bank. 








policy involving virtual freezing of such 
independent exchange resources as im- 
porters could muster without calling 
upon the Government for funds from its 
holdings. On the other hand, there ap- 
peared to have been isolated cases in 
which the provision by the importer of 
independent exchange was a favorable 
factor in the decision to grant an import 
license. Numbers of importers have 
been embarrassed with arrivals of luxury 
goods now on the suspended list, and 
their appeals for clemency have not been 
granted. Applications for imports of 
wearing apparel and certain articles 
made of plastics were, for example, re- 
fused entry and appeals denied. 

During January there were indications 
that the Government were considering 
measures for the expansion of export 
trade—reportedly but little more than 
US$100,000,000 for the year 1946—to 
about US$250,000,000 for 1947. It 
seemed apparent that Government aid or 
subsidy, or the establishment of a spe- 
cial rate of exchange for exports would 
be necessary in order to bring down 
prices of China’s export products in 
terms of foreign currencies within reach 
of foreign purchasing power or willing- 
ness to pay.’ Estimates of the volume 
and price of commodities to be exported 
seemed to contemplate moving goods 
abroad at about double prewar prices, 
since the volume indicated is about half 
which the indicated valuations would 
have purchased before the war. An ob- 
vious step toward the development of 
China’s export trade must be the im- 
provement of transportation facilities 


‘An export subsidy plan was announced 
on February 5 and abandoned on February 
17, 1947, when the official rate of exchange 
was raised to CN$12,000 to US$1, thus pro- 
viding, at least temporarily, a more realistic 
basis for the negotiation of export bills of 
exchange. 


from the interior and subsidization of 
the transport of the bulkier, low unit 
price commodities from distant produc- 
ing centers. 

Prices of export commodities in gen- 
eral rose but little during January. 
Bristles rose from CN$900,000 per picul 
(133.33 pounds) to CN$920,000. Tung 
oil advanced by CN$35,000 per 50 kilo- 
grams to CN$185,000. Raw silk, the price 
of which remained out of range of export 
markets, rose 13.6 percent in 1 month to 
CN$5,400,000 per picul as a speculative 
commodity with a good domestic de- 
mand. The market for hides and skins 
was extremely dull, and a parcel of 100,- 
000 goatskins—the normal annual export 
of which amounted before the war to be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 skins— 
failed to find a foreign market. 


PLANS FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Press reports in Shanghai during Jan- 
uary referred to a 5-year plan for eco- 
nomic development of the country which 
would involve the expenditure of 
CN$220,000,000,000 at the prewar ex- 
change value of the Chinese dollar of 
CN$3 to US$1. Particulars of the plan 
published in the press indicated that 38 
percent of the expenditures would be for 
communications, 25 percent for indus- 
trial development, 11 percent for min- 
ing, 12 percent for electric-power expan- 
sion, 9 percent for water conservancy, 
and 5 percent for agricultural improve- 
ment. The plan called for financing by 
Government, private Chinese interests, 
and foreign investment in equal propor- 
tions. Subsequent reports, however, in- 
dicated that the plan, which had been 
initiated by the Central Planning Board 
in Chungking in 1944 and 1945, was still 
in a formative stage and remained sub- 
ject to change and amendment in the 
light of postwar developments. It was 
further indicated that the press report 
in respect to the sum involved had been 
in error, and that the cost of the program 
had been tentatively set at CN$22,000,- 
000,000 at the prewar value of the Chi- 
nese dollar, or about US$7,330,000,000. 
It was quite apparent that little or noth- 
ing would be done under existing condi- 
tions of inflation, lack of foreign credit, 
and political instability to implement a 
program of even this magnitude, involv- 
ing an annual expenditure by the Chi- 
nese Government of about CN$5,900,- 
000,000,000 at current value of the Chi- 
nese dollar, supplemented by annual in- 
vestments of private Chinese interests of 
a like amount, and foreign investment at 
the rate of approximately US$489,000,000 
per year. 


ESTIMATE OF CHINA’S EXPorRTS IN 1947 


On the basis of China’s prewar trade 
and current production capacity, the 
following estimates have been made of 
ihe products which may be available for 
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export from China during 1947, accord- 
ing to information obtained by the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Nanking, from the Chinese 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

It should be understood that the esti- 
mates represent only a reasonable ex- 
pectation of the quantity of the various 
commodities that may be available, and 
that actual exports during the current 
year may not accord with the figures 
given. 


Estimate of Exports from China, 1947 


Quantity 
Raw silk_-_-_--- lle 8, 818 
ee pimancadial ee 22, 046, 000 
Se _..metric ton-_ 30, 000 
Hog bristles... ~~ Le 4,902 
Silk and silk piece 
aS lL 220, 460 
Hemp-_--- _...--metric ton- 2, 500 
Peanut oil__-- co 7, 500 
Raw cotton _..500-lb. bale 22, 046 
Sheep’s wool-_.- _metric ton_ 2, 500 
Raw cow leather- — 1, 500 
ea a piece ...... 800, 000 
Tin ingots- -metric ton- 4, 500 
Antimony, pure = an 4, 750 
Tungsten ore a | ne 3, 750 
Eggs- -__-- ee piece ______ 150, 000,000 
Egg products_- metric ton - 15, 000 
Peanuts--__ ~~~ a 30, 000 
Soybeans_ -_- 3 a | eee 500, COO 
Bean oil_-_-- —— ee 50, 000 
Bean cakes = eee 200, 000 
Intestines no. 2, 755, 750 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Controls Applied to Certain Exr- 
port Products in Transit on Canton- 
Hankow Railway.—In accordance with 
press notification No. 3, issued by the 
Board for the Promotion of Exports on 
February 21, 1947, for immediate effect, 
the undermentioned goods will be ac- 
cepted for transportation southwards 
from any point between Wuchang and 
Chenhsien, Hunan, on the Canton-Han- 
kow Railway, only if accompanied by a 
certificate issued by an appointed bank 
that United States dollar or sterling ex- 
change has been sold to the bank to cover 
the full f. o. b. Hong Kong cost of the 


shipment. 
The goods affected by this ruling are: 
Bristles, goatskins; ramie; wolfram; 


feathers; nutgalls; raw and waste silk; 
antimony; intestines; and woodoil. 

All shipments of these goods routed by 
the Canton-Hankow Railway must be 
covered by letters of credit issued abroad 
(exclusive of Hong Kong and Macao). 
Exchange, which must be either United 
States dollars or sterling, in accordance 
with the provisions of the relative letter 
of credit to cover the f. o. b. Hong Kong 
value of the shipment, must be sold to an 
appointed bank at Shanghai, Hankow, or 
any other place along the railway, before 
application is made to the Railway 
Administration for movement of the 
cargo. 

Article 1 of the Revised Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations announced 
on November 17, 1946, provides that all 
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exports except those listed in schedule V 
of the regulations may be freely exported 
upon presentation to the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs of a certificate signed by 
one of the banks appointed to conduct 
foreign-exchange transactions and stat- 
ing that it has purchased or contracted 
to purchase the foreign exchange derived 
therefrom. The new ruling appears to 
be designed to provide a more thorough 
control over the foreign-currency pro- 
ceeds of the sales abroad of China’s 
export commodities. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Insured Parcel-Post 
Service.—Effective April 1, 1947, insured 
parcel-post service was resumed with 
Denmark, according to an instruction of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of March 25, 1947. 

On and after the effective date in- 
demnity will be paid for the loss, rifling, 
or damage of insured parcels exchanged 
with Denmark in the actual amount, 
based on the actual value of the contents 
of the parcel at the time and place of 
mailing, provided in any case that the 
indemnity shall not exceed the amount 
prescribed for the insurance fee paid at 
the time of mailing. 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Foreign-Exchange and Foreign- 
Trade Regulations.—The new foreign- 














El Salvador Decrees Limited 
Prohibition 


Following an energetic 
paign in local newspapers. the National 
Legislative Assembly of El Salvador has 
enacted legislation in the form of a de- 
cree designed to curtail drinking in that 
country. The decree provides that the 
sale of “‘aguardiente.” the drink of the 
poorer classes. shall be permitted only 


press calM- 


in official and sealed containers in li- 
censed package stores. and that no 
aguardiente shall be sold by the drink. 

The decree prohibits the consumption 
of aguardiente in the places of sale. as 
well as loitering or the formation of 
groups in such places. It furthermore 
prohibits the sale or consumption of 
aguardiente on public roads and in pub- 
lic parks, and prohibits its sale in locali- 
ties without adequate police protection. 

The prohibition decree. which appears 
to have popular support. will become 
effective April 7. 1947. 














exchange and foreign-trade regulations 
which had been expected for Several] 
months were finally promulgated by de- 
crees of February 5, and February 21. 
1947. With the declared purposes of in. 
creasing the importation of articles con. 
sidered indispensable to Ecuador’s econ. 
omy, and of bringing governmental con. 
trols into accord with the terms of the 
Articles of Agreement of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, decree No. 203 of 
February 5, requires that permits be ob. 
tained for all imports, with minor excep- 
tions. These permits will me granted 
initially only for a rather extensive list 
of articles, which are considered indis- 
pensable, and for imports thus permitted 
the Central Bank will furnish foreign 
exchange. 

As a further step, the decree of Feb- 
ruary 21 repealed the charges of 4 per- 
cent and 1 sucre per dollar which for- 
merly increased the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 13.50 sucres per dollar 
to 15.04 sucres per dollar. However, un- 
der the terms of the same decree, the 
charges on exchange were replaced by 
identical charges on the issuance of im- 
port licenses. 

Under the new decrees all exports re- 
main subject to license as in the past. 
The charge of 2 percent, which formerly 
reduced the effective buying rate for ex- 
port exchange from 13.40 to 13.132 sucres 
per dollar has been replaced by an equiv- 
alent charge on export permits issued up 
to December 1948, and an additional 
charge of 1 sucre per dollar is levied on 
export permits which do not result in the 
return of foreign exchange to Ecuador. 

A comprehensive study of the above 
regulations is now being prepared for 
publication by the American Republics 
Division, Department of Commerce. 
However, it is not anticipated that either 
of the new decrees will have any great 
effect on the volume of Brazil's foreign 
commerce. A considerable number of 
import permits, previous issued for un- 
necessary articles are still outstanding, 
and it is already planned by the Ecua- 
doran authorities to resume the impor- 
tation of articles of this classification 
under regulations to be announced in the 
near future. 


ye 
Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Insured Parcel-Post 
Service.—Effective April 1, 1947, insured 
parcel-post service was resumed with 
Finland, according to an Instruction of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of March 25, 1947 

On and after the effective date indem- 
nity will be paid for the loss, rifling, or 
damage of insured parcels exchanged 
with Finland in the actual amount, based 
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on the actual value of the contents of the 
parcel at the time and place of mailing, 
provided in any case that the indemnity 
shall not exceed the amount prescribed 
for the insurance fee paid at the time of 


mailing. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Groupements” For Importation, Pur- 
chase, and Distribution of Products In- 
cluded in Import Program for 1947 An- 
nounced.—The list of ‘“‘groupements’”’ 
(groups) designated by the French Gov- 
ernment as authorized channels of im- 
portation, purchase, and, in most cases, 
distribution of products included in the 
French import program for the first half 
of 1947 was published in the Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce et de L’Industrie 
of February 27, 1947. 

Designations of organizations in 
French ‘(with translation); representa- 
tion abroad; and class of products under 
group’s jurisdiction follow: 

SUPPLIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Groupement National d’Achats des Pro- 
duits Oléagineux (G. N. A. P. O.) (National 
Group for Purchase of Oleaginous Products) , 
174, avenue Victor-Hugo, Paris; representa- 
tion in the United States; fatty materials. 

Office National d’Importation des Céréales 
(O. N. I. C.) (National Office for Importation 
of Cereals), 115, Bourse du Commerce, Paris; 
representation in the United States; wheat 
and secondary cereals 

Groupement National d’Achats des Produits 
Laitiers (G. N. A. P. L.) (National Group for 
Purchase of Dairy Products), 7, rue Scribe, 
Paris; milk 

Groupement d'Importation et de Réparti- 
tion du Café (Group for Importation and 
Distribution of Coffee), 42, rue Pasquier, 
Paris; coffee 

Groupement National d'Achats des Tour- 
teaux (National Group for Purchase of Oil- 
cakes), 135, rue La Boetie, Paris; oilcakes 

Groupement d'Importation des Semences 
de Pommes de Terre (Group for Importation 
of Seed Potatoes), 2, rue Chaussée-d-Antin, 
Paris; seed potatoes 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Association Technique des Importations de 
Goudron et Dérivés (A. T. I. G. E. D.) (Tech- 
nical Association for the Importation of Tar 
and Derivatives), 91, boulevard Courcelles 
Patis; tar 

Groupement d'Importation du Caoutchouc 
(Group for Importation of Rubber), 9, ave- 
nue Hoche, Paris; representation in New 
York; special rubbers. 

Groupement d'Importation de l’'Amiante 
(Group for Importation of Asbestos), 9, ave- 
nue Hoche, Paris; asbestos. 


METALS AND MINERALS 


Groupement Importation et Répartition 
des Métaux Nonferreux (G. I. R. M.) (Group 
for Importation and Distribution of Nonfer- 
rous Metals), 30, avenue de Messine, Paris; 
representation in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada; copper, lead metal, tin 
metal, antimony metal, cadmium, and 
bismuth 

Groupement Importation et Répartition du 
Minerai d’Antimoine et de Plomb (Group for 
Importation and Distribution of Antimony 
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Colombia’s New Regulations on 
Import Licenses 


On March 13, 1947, the Colombian Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports and Exports is- 
sued new regulations on import licenses. 
Henceforth, import licenses will be issued for 
amounts equivalent to 85 percent of the esti- 
mated annual gold and exchange receipts di- 
vided into 12 monthly quotas. The monthly 
quotas will be distributed as follows: 35. per- 
cent for the preferential group; 47 percent for 
the first group; 3 percent for the second group; 
6 percent for the third group; and 9 percent for 
the fourth group. These new percentages may 
be compared with those previously in effect, 
which were 25 percent, 40 percent, 6 percent, 
5 percent, and 4 percent. 

The Government will initiate a new study of 
group Classifications under which commodities 
will be grouped; this is expected to be com- 
pleted within the course of the next 30 days, 
and will be promulgated through another reso- 
lution. In future, import licenses will be issued 
for periods of 1 to 6 months, although they may 
be extended, and, in some instances, will re- 
quire duplicate deposits from importers. The 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports and 
Exports indicates that these new measures are 
designated to reduce or eliminate speculation in 
import licenses. 

It is contemplated by the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports that this new 
policy will mean greater facility for legitimate 
importers to obtain import licenses for all cate- 
gories of merchandise, although it is reported 
that preference will be given for goods ready for 
shipment for which the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports contemplates 
issuing licenses good only for 45 days. 








and Lead Ore), 55, rue d’Amsterdam, Faris; 
representation in the United States, anti- 
mony-ore and lead ore 

Groupement Importation et Répartition du 
Minerai de Zinc (Group for Importation 
and Distribution of Zinc Ore), 76, rue de la 
Victoire, Paris; zinc ore. 

Groupement Importation et Répartition 
du Minerai d’Etain (Group for Importation 
and Distribution of Tin Ore), 10, rue du Gén- 
éral-Foy, Paris; tin ore. 

Groupement Importation et Répartition 
Nickel (Group for Importation and Distribu- 
tion of Nickel), 92, rue de Courcelles, Paris; 
United States and Canada; nickel metal. 

Groupement Importation et Répartition du 
Cobalt et Vanadium (Group for Importation 
and Distribution of Cobalt and Vanadium), 
10, rue du Général-Foy, Paris; cobalt metal 
and vanadium 

Groupement Importation et Répartition du 
Mercure (Group for Importation and Dis- 
tribution of Mercury), 32, rue de la Bien- 
faisance, Paris; mercury. 

Groupement Importation et Répartition 
des Métaux Précieux (Group for Importation 
and Distribution of Previous Metals), 13, rue 
de Montmorency, Paris; representation in 
the United States and London; silver and 
platinum. 

Groupement Importation et Répartition 
des Minerais de Moiybdéne, Tungsténe et 
Chrome (Group for Importation and Distri- 
bution of Molybdenum, Tungsten and 
Chrome Ores), 10, rue du Général-Foy, Paris; 
chrome ore, tungsten ore, and molybdenum 
ore 

TEXTILES AND LEATHERS 


yroupement Importation et Répartition du 
Coton (Group for Importation and Distribu- 
tion of Cotton), 8, rue Volney, Paris; cotton. 


Groupement Importation Répartition des 
Linters de Coton (Group for Importation and 
Distribution of Cotton Linters), 31, avenue 
Franklin-Roosevelt, Paris; linters. 

Groupement Importation de la Laine 
(Group for Importation of Wool), 130, boule- 
vard Haussmann, Paris; wool and wool rags. 

Groupement Importation Peaux Lainées 
Exotiques (Group for Importation of foreign 
wooled skins), Mazamet (Tarn), France; 
wooled skins. 

Groupement Importation des Fibres Div- 
erses pour Corderies (Group for Importation 
of Miscellaneous Fibers for Rope Manufac- 
ture), 56, rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honoré, 
Paris; binder twine, sisal, sulfate paper, cord- 
age tow, manila, manila cordage, and hand- 
spun coir yarn. 

Groupement Importation du Jute (Group 
for Importation of Jute), 58, rue La Boétie, 
Paris; raw and manufactured jute and used 
jute sacks. 

Groupement Importation des Cuirs et 
Peaux (Group for Importation of Hides and 
Skins), 2 rue Edouard-VII, Paris; cattle, 
sheep, and goat skins. 

PAPER 

Comité du Papier Presse (Committee of 
Printing Paper), 4, rue Bastano, Paris; news- 
print. 

Groupement Importation de la Papeterie 
(Group for Importation of Paper-Making 
Material), 154, boulevard Haussmann, Paris; 
mechanical pulp, chemical pulp, and waste. 


IRON METALLURGY 


Groupement Importation Répartition des 
Produits Sidérurgiques ' (Group for Importa- 
tion and Distribution of Products of Iron 
Metallurgy), 1, rue Paul-Cézane, Paris; repre- 
sentation in the United States and London; 
iron-metallurgy products. 


COAL AND FITCH 


A. T. I. C. (Association Technique des 
Importateurs de Charbon) (Technical As- 
sociation of Importers of Coal), 149, rue de 
Longchamps, Paris; representation in the 
United States and London; coal and pitch. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Money-Order Service Resumed With 
Tunisia.—Money-order business with 
Tunisia, which was suspended on August 
3. 1940, was resumed on April 1, 1947, 
according to a notice published in The 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of March 
27, 1947. 

Orders payable in Tunisia should be 
drawn on the international form and the 
amounts of money orders issued in the 
United States for payment in Tunisia 
shall be converted at the rate of 1 franc 
equals $0.0085. 


- 
(;reece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Weight Limit on Parcel-Post Packages 
Increased.—The weight limit on parcel- 


‘Functions only as expert body in the serv- 
ice of the Mission at Washington. 





post packages to Greece was increased to 
22 pounds and the restriction that only 
one parcel may be sent every 2 weeks 
from the same sender to the same ad- 
dressee was removed, according to the 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 34087, 
dated February 27, 1947, and published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
March 4. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 21, 
1945, for previous announcement on parcel- 
post service to Greece. ] 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reclassification of Tariff Items on 
Phonograph Records.—Tariff item No. 
1011, which was formerly defined as 
“Phonograph records of all kinds,” with 
a duty rate of 0.52 lempira per gross kilo- 
gram, has been redefined as “Phono- 
graph records with foreign music on both 
sides,” with the duty rate unchanged, 
according to a Legislative decree effective 
March 14, 1947. 

This decree also established two new 
items, as follows: No. 1011—A Phono- 
graph records with music on one side by 
a Honduran composer, dutiable at 0.32 
lempira per gross kilogram; and No. 
1011-B Phonograph records with music 
by Honduran composers on both sides, 
duty-free. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Insured-Parcel-Post 
Service.—Effective April 1, 1947, insured- 
parcel-post service was resumed with 
Hungary, according to an Instruction of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of March 25, 1947. 

On and after that date indemnity will 
be paid for the loss, rifling, or damage of 
insured parcels exchanged with that 
country in the actual amount, based on 
the actual value of the contents of the 
parcel at the time and place of mailing, 
provided in any case that the indemnity 
shall not exceed the amount prescribed 
for the insurance fee paid at the time of 
mailing. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consultative Committee on Imports 
Established.—A consultative committee 
on imports was appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General of Madagascar by order of 
January 28, 1947, published in the Jour- 
nal Official of Madagascar on February 
8, according to a report of the American 
Consulate, Tananarive, of February 12. 

The function of the committee is to 
examine applications dealing with: (1) 
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Paraguay’s 1947 Budget Up 


The national budget of Paraguay, just 
published, calls for expenditures totaling 
96.129.000  guaranies, exceeding the 
1946 figure by 15,080,000 guaranies. 
Estimated receipts exceed the 1946 total 
of 40,949,000 guaranies by nearly 6,000,- 
OOO guaranies. <A deficit of 9,200,000 
guaranies for 1947 is indicated. 

The appropriation for national de- 
fense for 1947 was fixed at 15,606,000 
guaranies, an increase of 43 percent over 
the 1946 appropriation. Other increases 
include: Public debt. up 2,776,000 
guaranies, or 37 percent: Education, up 
2.009.000 guaranies. or 47 percent; and 
Public Health, up 1.572.000 guaranies. 
or 99 percent. 

Most of these increases are attribut- 
able to increased salaries for Govern- 
ment employees. 








Import licenses requiring authorization 
of foreign exchange; (2) those concern- 
ing accords in force; and (3) those con- 
cerning any special importation from 
abroad. 

All applications are to be treated 
anonymously, giving due consideration 
to the nature of the product, quality, 
price, and the time of its delivery. 

The committee, presided over by the 
Director of Economic Affairs, will include 
nine associate Members representing the 
Tananarive Chamber of Commerce, the 
Exchange Office, the Customhouse, 
representatives of native importers, con- 
sumers cooperatives, and various other 
economic agencies. 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM L.s. EMBASSY AI 
MEXICO CITY 


(Dated March 28, 1947) 


Current business conditions and the 
near-future outlook are at present a 
matter of concern to many Mexican 
businessmen. The Confederation of 
Chambers of Commerce declared on 
March 22 that ‘the depression in busi- 
ness has been more accentuated than the 
decline in prices. In fact, it can be said 
that the abstention of the public from 
buying has considerably reduced the 
velocity of circulation resulting in the 
same effect as a decrease in monetary 
stocks.’’ Over-the-counter sales are re- 
ported to be off 60 percent from a year 
ago. Some inventories which seemed 
gilt-edged during the war and for a year 
thereafter are now “viewed askance” by 
bankers and merchants alike. As these 
stocks often represent high costs, there 
is some justification for their concern. 








A decline in prices would probably help 
the situation, since buyer resistance to 
unduly high mark-ups is one of the pri- 
mary causes of the business slow-down, 

With shelves full, retail merchants are 
canceling orders or refusing to take de- 
livery of goods. This in turn necessitates 
the importer’s finding new customers 
and, if the merchandise is not already 
paid for, may result in delay in taking 
up the documents at the bank. 

While the present situation is marked 
by some of the same aspects that char- 
acterized the period preceding the post- 
World War I setback of 1921, it is not 
yet, and is not expected to be, as serioys 
as was that of 1921. For one thing, there 
is not yet the exaggerated volume of 
goods available in the industrial regions 
of the world. European countries, and 
even Great Britain, are hardly in a posi- 
tion to swamp foreign markets with their 
wares and materials, while in the United 
States there is still a shortage of many 
items of trade. Likewise there is stil] g 
pent-up demand in many lines. Another 
helpful factor is the continued strong 
demand in the United States and else- 
where in the world for Mexico’s principal 
cash crops and mineral output. Textile 
exports, too, which showed a sharp down 
trend in the third quarter of 1946, staged 
a comeback in the closing months of the 
year. Recently, however, the textile pic- 
ture has not been too bright, and the 
National Council of Textile Manufac- 
turers published full-page advertise- 
ments demanding removal by the Goy- 
ernment of the valuation ‘‘‘aforo”’) tax 
in order to sustain the fading export 
market. A 5-percent reduction in prices 
of cotton goods not subject to control 
was announced at the same time. Mean- 
while, the textile labor unions are charg- 
ing that producers are suppressing extra 
shifts in 8 mills in the Federal District as 
well as in others outside it. 

Construction activity is also well be- 
low that of a year ago, and many work- 
ers have had to seek other occupations. 
The fact that they have been able to find 
it in most Cases indicates that this par- 
ticular situation is not too grievous. 
Nevertheless, a corrective move in real- 
estate price levels is predicted by many 
experienced observers who feel that 
neither present selling quotations nor 
rentals are justified. 

In the Northwest of Mexico, conditions 
are aggravated by the difficulties occa- 
sioned by the United States’ quarantine 
on livestock in its determination to ward 
off the transmission across the border 
of the dread hoof-and-mouth disease 
which broke out in Mexico late last year 
and now exists in 12 States of the Re- 
public. A joint United States-Mexican 
campaign to combat the evil has been 
mapped out and will be carried through 
under the guidance of an eight-man 
commission consisting of four Americans 
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and four Mexicans. The Minister of 
Agriculture has announced that the office 
to be set up to carry out the campaign 
will be headed by Lic. Oscar Flores, pres- 
ent Under Secretary for Livestock, Sr. 
Ignacio de la Torre, and Drs. Jose Figu- 
eroa and Rubio Lozano. The American 
members will be: N. E. Dodd, Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, B. T. Simms, Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. 
Morris S. Shahan and Don Stoops of the 
United States Embassy staff. 

The agricultural situation in Mexico 
during February deteriorated because of 
below-average rainfall throughout most 
of the country, affecting the condition of 
pasture and the outlook for some grow- 
ing crops, principally wheat, barley, and 
oats. The scarcity of wheat became more 
acute during the month, and steps were 
taken by the Government to give the 
agency called Nacional Distribuidora full 
powers to control the distribution of this 
commodity. Corn also became scarcer 
during February, but there was an im- 
provement in the supply situation of 
lard, beans, and sugar. 

The cost-of-living index showed a 
slight decline, dropping from 303.3 in 
January to 298.3 in February—the first 
time that this index has shown a decline 
since December 1944. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Insured-Parcel-Post 
Service.—Effective April 1, 1947, insured- 
parcel-post service was resumed with 
Norway, according to an Instruction of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of March 25, 1947. 

On and after the effective date, in- 
demnity will be paid for the loss, rifling, 
or damage of insured parcels exchanged 
with Norway in the actual amount, based 
on the actual value of the contents of the 
parcel at the time and place of mail- 
ing, provided in any case that the in- 
demnity shall not exceed the amount 
prescribed for the insurance fee paid at 
the time of mailing. 

Money-Order Service Resumed .— 
Money-order business with Norway, 
which was suspended on April 17, 1940, 
Was resumed on April 1, 1947, according 
to a notice published in The Postal Bul- 
letin (Washington) of March 27, 1947. 

Orders payable in Norway should be 
drawn on the international form, and 
the amounts of money orders issued in 
the United States for payment in Nor- 
way shall be converted at the rate of 1 
crown equals $0.205. 

The Postal Administration of Norway, 
however, reports that it is not prepared 
at the present time to issue orders pay- 
able in the United States. 


April 12, 1947 


Netherlands 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Registry Service Resumed.—The 
United States Post Office Department 
announced that, effective March 15, 1947, 
registry service for Postal Union (regu- 
lar) mails, addressed for delivery to des- 
tinations in the Netherlands Indies to 
which mail service is now available, has 
been resumed. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Import-Duty Changes Re- 
vised.—Certain import-duty changes au- 
thorized by law No. 31 of January 18, 
1937, and law No. 49 of September 24, 
1946, were revised by Panamanian law 
No. 2 of January 4, 1947. 

The items affected and the new rates 
of import duties in dollars, with old rates 
in parentheses, are as follows: Tariff 
item 324, common spirits and their com- 
pounds, not specified, up to 55.6° Gay- 
Lussac or 21° Cartier, 1.90 per liter 
(1.20); item 300, champagne, 1.20 per 
liter (free) ; item 905, dressed sheepskins, 
natural, dyed or not, for shoe lining or 
similar uses, 0.12 per gross kilogram 
(0.16); item 910, ordinary slippers of 
leather, or imitation leather, 0.36 per 
dozen (1.86); item 913, baby shoes, of 
leather and those of whatever type or 
material, 0.90 per dozen (1.50) ; item 915, 
shoes of leather or other material, not 
specified—(a) sizes 2 to 8 for children, 
2.40 per dozen (4.20), (b) sizes 8% to 11 
for children, 4 per dozen (6), (c) sizes 
1142 to 2 for children, 5.20 per dozen 
(7.60), (d) sizes 2% and up, for adults, 
12 per dozen (18). 

{|For announcement of law No. 31, dated 
January 18, 1937, and law No. 49 of Septembe1 
24, 1946, see COMMERCE REPORTS of March 6, 
1937, and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 16, 1946, respectively. | 

Certain Firms Granted Privilege of 
Draw-Back of Consular Duties or Posting 
of Bond in Lieu Thereof.—Firms engaged 





Panama's Ministry of Foreign Relations 


in developing and expanding industry or 
exploiting the subsoil of Panama under a 
contract with the Government are en- 
titled, upon reexporting machinery and 
equipment imported exclusively for sur- 
vey and exploration work, to a draw- 
back of the total value of the consular 
duties paid at the time importation was 
effected, according to decree No. 27 of 
February 7, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 20, 1947. 

This decree provides also that a bond 
in cash, national bonds, or a bond from 
a private company may be posted in lieu 
of the payment of consular duties. 

Only merchandise imported duty-free 
in accordance with articles 1 to 12 of 
tariff law No. 69 of 1934 will be granted 
the draw-back privilege. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


The Polish Budget for 1946.—On 
September 20, 1946, the Polish National 
Budget for the period April 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, was approved by a Treasury 
Act. 

The Treasury Act authorizes State ex- 
penditures of 39,326,608,301 zlotys. Cur- 
rent revenues to be used in covering these 
expenditures are set at 35,868,028,077 
zlotys and the Government is further 
authorized to carry out credit operations 
necessary for covering the resultant 
deficit of 3,458,580,224 zlotys. 

Of the expenditures, the largest items 
are (in millions of zlotys) : National De- 
fense, 5,930; Education, 5,092; Public Se- 
curity (Police, Domestic Security Corps, 
etc.), 3,978; State Enterprise deficits, 
2,997; Purchases of Agricultural Delivery 
Quotas from peasants, 2,855; Expenses of 
Repatriation and Resettling and of Ger- 
man Deportation, 2,112. 

The principal sources of revenue are: 
Taxes, 15,524,855,000 zlotys; and Reve- 
nues from Monopolies, 14,384,726,000 
zlotys (including receipts from _ the 
Tobacco Monopoly of 4,500,000,000 zlotys 
and from the Alcohol Monopoly of 
9,000,000,000 zlotys). A new and sig- 
nificant source of revenue is represented 
by the “Difference between Fixed and 
Commercial Prices” amounting to 3,000,- 
000,000 zlotys and paid to the Treasury 
by the Ministry of Industry. 

The 1947 budget is expected to be 
larger than the 1946 budget, owing to 
such factors as the rise in price levels, 
cessation of UNRRA aid, and increased 
outlays for education. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Benzedrine Compounds Put on Poison 
List —Benzedrine or anfetamina (l- 
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fenil-2-amino-propano) compounds or 
their salts, in whatever pharmaceutical 
form they may be put out, such as the 
proprietary products “Pervitin,” “Pro- 
famina,” “Ortedrine” and “Neuridrine,” 
have been placed on the Poison List of 
the Ministry of the Interior’s Public 
Health Service, according to a recent 
communication from the American Em- 
bassy in Lisbon. The regulation, which 
was published in the Portuguese Official 
Gazette of February 27, 1947, requires 
that these compounds or salts, including 
the products mentioned, be sold in Por- 
tugal only on a physician’s prescription. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Insured-Parcel-Post 
Service.—Effective April 1, 1847, insured- 
parcel-post service was resumed with 
Sweden, according to an Instruction of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of March 25, 1947. 

On and after the effective date, in- 
demnity will be paid for the loss, rifling, 
or damage of insured parcels exchanged 
with Sweden in the actual amount, based 
on the actual value of the contents of the 
parcel at the time and place of mailing, 
provided in any case that the indemnity 
shall not exceed the amount prescribed 
for the insurance fee paid at the time of 
mailing. 

Import Restrictions Extended and 
Made More Stringent: Correction.—The 
first line of the item published under the 
above heading in the March 29 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY should read 
“An official Swedish Government Com- 
munique issued on March 15, 1947” in- 
stead of “on March 15, 1946.” 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trucks and Busses: Control Over Dis- 
tribution and Sale Removed.—Ofiicial 
control over the distribution and sale of 
trucks and busses in Turkey was re- 
moved, effective January 28, 1947, under 
circular No. 45 of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, published in the Official Gazette, 
No. 6517, of that date. 

Busses and trucks not yet delivered 
but already allocated must be paid for 
by the purchaser within 15 days after 
notification by the importing firm, by 
registered letter, of the price and place 
of delivery, or the allocation will be can- 
celed. 

In the case of trucks and busses previ- 
ously allocated, deliveries will be made 
according to allocations. 
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$25,000,000 Loan Authorized 


by Peruvian Congress 


Shortly before adjourning on Febru- 
ary 28. 1947, both Houses of the Peru- 
vian Congress approved a bill which 
authorizes the Executive Authority to 
negotiate a loan of up to $25,000,000 to 
finance the irrigation of 70.000 hectares 
of land in the Majes, Sihuas, and Vitor 
districts of the Department of Arequipa. 
The lands to be irrigated plus an unspeci- 
fied annual allotment in the Peruvian 
budget are to be offered as security for 
the loan. 

The bill also empowers the Govern- 
for the 
firm 


ment to enter into a contract 
execution of this project with a 


specializing in irrigation works. 





Union of South 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Change in 
suspension of 
ported into the Union for packing fer- 
tilizers, grain, and sugar was announced 
in Government Notice No. 311 of Feb- 
ruary 14,1947. The bags covered by this 
notice are printed or unprinted, multi- 
walled paper of five-ply or The 
suspended duty amounted to 30 percent 
ad valorem on printed and 1}. 
pence per pound on unprinted bags 


Duty Rate. 
duty on paper bags im- 


— Temporary 


more 


bags 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and 1 rade Controls 


Sanitary Regulations Affecting Impor- 
tation of Live Animals Amplified.—San- 
itary regulations adopted to control the 
spread of disease by live animals im- 
ported into Uruguay were amplified by 
a decree aimed at preventing the spread 
of Bang’s disease, dated January 21, 
1947, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of February 3. 1947 

The decree provides that animals im- 
ported into Uruguay vaccinated against 
Bang’s disease with ‘“‘cepa”’ 19 should be 
accompanied by a certificate issued by 
competent authorities in the country of 
origin giving the following information: 
A complete description permitting iden- 
tification, date of birth, date of 
cination, origin of the vaccine, series of 
same, and the signature of the person 
performing the vaccination. 

The vaccine used must come from an 
official laboratory and be officially con- 
trolled by the sanitary authorities 


vac- 





The cattle vaccinated with “cepa” 19 
when imported into Uruguay will, never. 
theless, be subject to the diagnostic tests 
for Bang’s used on animals arriving from 
abroad. 

In case of a positive reaction to the 
tests, the following procedure will be fo}- 
lowed: Animals up to 1 year of age, vac. 
cinated within a period of 6 months prior 
to importation, will be admitted Without 
observation. Those not more than 18 
months old, vaccinated within a periog 
of 6 to 10 months prior to importation, 
will be accepted as having a serologica] 
reaction of 1 per 50. Animals 20 months 
old, or More, vaccinated over 12 months 
prior to date of importation will be re. 
jected, slaughtered, or disposed of in any 
other manner determined by the Office 
of Livestock. 

[For announcement of decree establishing 
sanitary regulations affecting the importa- 


tion of live animals, see Commerce Reports 
of August 25, 1934.| 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM Ul. s. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated March 28, 1947) 


The outstanding features of the eco- 
nomic situation during March were (a) 
the import freight congestion at La 
Guaira and other ports (see “box’’): (b) 
the continued tendency of banks to cur- 
tail their previous liberal commercial 
credit policies in order to effect prudent 
adjustments in their loan position; and 
(c) a marked relief in the over-all com- 
modity supply situation owing to record 
arrival of imports Retail movement 
was very well sustained through March, 
but the wholesale trade, as regards both 
the movement of local stocks and the 
forward placing of import orders, was 
reported to be hesitant in several lines, 
with buyers inclined to await price de- 
clines 

The adjustment noted in February in 
the commercial credit policies of the 
private banks continued throughout 
March, the banks continuing to follow a 
policy of strictness in granting credit ac- 
commodation. Many small importers 
complained of their inability to obtain 
additional credit to finance new imports 
or, in some cases, to pay customs duties 
and other charges on imported goods 
already in Venezuelan ports. It is evi- 
dent that the loan position of some com- 
mercial banks is extended to the point 
where, in accordance with prudent bank- 
ing practice and in view of the uncer- 
tainty concerning future price trends, 
the current policy of selective credit re- 
striction is considered advisable. The 
inclination of private banks appears to 
be to adjust their portfolios without re- 
sorting to the rediscount facilities offered 


by the Central Bank 
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Congestion at La Guaira, and to a 
lesser extent other ports, reached the 
point in mid-March where the Associated 
Latin American Freight Conference an- 
nounced a surcharge on freight rates on 
and after April 14, 1947, on goods moving 
to Venezuelan ports, in order to com- 
pensate for increased costs occasioned by 
the delayed turn-around of ships. Fol- 
lowing the announcement the Govern- 
ment further intensified its efforts to im- 
prove administ ration and clear the port 
of La Guaira, and the situation had im- 
proved slightly at the end of March. 

According to official figures, February 
crude-oil production amounted to 32,697,- 
685 barrels, setting a new daily-average 
record of 1,167,774 barrels; February 
1946 production was 27,993,796 barrels 
Although production for the period 
March 1 through March 17 did not equal 
the record weekly production high of 
1,173,510 barrels set the week ended Feb- 
ruary 24, nevertheless production con- 
tinues at near-record levels and drilling 
operations are at a high level. 

The increasing supply of imports fur- 
ther relieved the commodity markets 
during March, especially as regards food- 
stuffs (except sugar), textiles, automo- 
biles. tires, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals (except soda ash, caustic soda, 
citric acid, and glycerin), radios, electri- 
cal and other household appliances and 
utensils, cement, construction materials 
(except reinforcing rods and hardware), 
glass products, and minor machinery 
items (tractors and heavy construction 
machinery and equipment continue very 
scarce), 

While the previous serious shortage of 
oleaginous materials has been relieved 
amply by the import of 6,000 tons of 
Philippine copra, there has developed 
now a most serious shortage of tin plate 
to package vegetable oil and lard and get 
it into consumer hands; stocks of tin 
plate are practically exhausted, and pros- 
pects of foreign supply are reported to be 
unfavorable. 

The foreign price situation, as yet un- 
predictable, is causing concern to import- 
ers, especially of soft consumer goods, 
who are uncertain whether to buy for- 
ward or await further price adjustments 

Among the more significant develop- 
ments affecting agriculture during March 
were (a) the passage of the new Agricul- 
tural Tenant Law which restricts some of 
the rights of property owners as regards 
land use; (b) the appointment of a com- 
mission to select European agricultural 
immigrants; and ‘c) a request for bids 
for the erection of five cold-storage 
Plants for beef with a total daily capacity 
of 1,100 head. The controlled price of 
bread was increased approximately 25 
rercent on March 3 in the Caracas area. 

During March the Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana (LAV) opened a new service 
across the north coast of Venezuela to 
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Storage tanks and refinery, eastern Venezuela 


Trinidad and return, using ‘“Constella- 
tions.” In late March the Government 
issued a decree reserving to the national 
air lines all coastwise traffic after May 1, 
1947—which traffic has hitherto been 
available to foreign air lines (notably to 
Pan American World Airways). 





Market Potential” of 
Other American Republics 
Is High 

(Continued from p. 7) 


forced to adopt in the era of the thirties. 
And the level of United States exports to 
that area is dependent upon the total 
volume of their trade with the world. 
The United States could not for long 
maintain a prosperous export trade with 
Latin America in the face of a contract- 
ing world trade. 

At present the United States is sup- 
plying and for the immediate future will 








Vital Reeommendations for 
Shippers to Venezuela 


The very large volume of imports now 
moving into the ports of Venezuela has 
resulted in serious port congestion and 
long delays between the unloading of 
merchandise and actual receipt by the 
importer. In view of this situation, the 
l nited States Embassy in Caracas has 
asked that the following recommenda- 
tions be published and given as wide a 
circulation as possible. 


1. Owing to port conditions any goods 
shipped to Venezuela, whether cash or credit. 
should be covered by the fullest and most com 
plete insurance obtainable 

2. All orders which were accepted during 
period and concerning 
which exporters could not specify either price 
or delivery date of merchandise, excepl those 
covered by valid letter of credit still in foree. 
should he reconfirmed helore shipment. 


ihe war or postwar 








probably continue to supply some 60 
percent of total Latin-American imports 
as a result of this country’s ability to 
supply the type of goods needed and of 
the devastation of the European econ- 
omy. It is to be expected that eventu- 
ally former suppliers of Latin-American 
needs other than the United States will 
recover at least some of the trade they 
lost during the war. Again this prospect 
must be related to the total level of world 
trade. While international competitive 
rivalry in a period of contraction can 
have undesirable consequences, it is gen- 
erally a salutary influence in a situation 
of expansion. 

Obviously, a substantial portion of a 
large and expanding trade is more desir- 
able than a larger portion of a smal] and 
contracting trade. This is particularly 
true as regards United States participa- 
tion in total Latin-American imports 
when it is considered that the present 
share is abnormally high as a result of 
the persistent effects of the war. Fur- 
thermore, in the light of the essentially 
multilateral nature of world trade, what 
is important in the trade of any one 
nation is not the cornering of any par- 
ticular market that it can achieve, but 
rather all of its business with the rest 
of the world. It is this type of approach 
that has been characteristic of the re- 
gional system that has developed in the 
Americas, which must be looked upon as 
one to be integrated into a world system 
of nondiscriminatory trading arrange- 
ments. And it is this philosophy that 
animates the present important negotia- 
tions being conducted at Geneva. 





Quebec’s Retail Sales Hit Peak 


Sales in retail stores in Quebec Prov- 
ince reached an all-time high in both 
volume and value in 1946 and also estab- 
lished a record for monthly sales in De- 
cember. Among the products which 
contributed to this performance were 
furniture, hardware, jewelry, and elec- 
trical goods—especially radios, 

The public hunger for these articles is 
not yet satisfied, however, and consumer 
resistance is found only in connection 
with shoddy goods.  Lesser-known 
brands have practically disappeared 
from the stores as a result of sales at 
spectacularly reduced prices. 

Furniture factories are now operating 
at capacity except for occasional slow- 
downs because of a lack of supplies. Up- 
holstered furniture is among the prod- 
ucts that are still in short supply. 





During November 1946, total exports 
of lime oil from Mexico amounted to 17 
metric quintals, all of which went to the 
United States. 









Chemicals 


BELGIUM EXPORTS NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS 


Belgium, in the period from libera- 
tion through June 1946, was on a net 
import basis for nitrogenous fertilizers 
but since then has been on an export 
basis. Before the war about 5,000 metric 
tons (N content) of these materials were 
produced monthly; output is now ap- 
proximately double that level. Con- 
sumption has increased 50 percent or to 
90,000 tons of nitrogen annually, which 
leaves about 30,000 for export. 

Production of nitrogenous fertilizers 
rose from 14,500 tons in the first half 
of 1945 to 54,000 tons in the like period 
of 1946 and reached an all-time high 
of 58,000 tons in the second half of 1946. 


NEw SOuURCES SOUGHT FOR FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS, BRAZIL 


The lack of sufficient supplies of fer- 
tilizers to correct soil deficiencies in Bra- 
zil has become of increasing concern to 
the Government. At least four new 
projects for the manufacture of these 
materials are planned. One contem- 
plates the use of phosphate rock from 
Morocco and another will utilize domes- 
tic sources. The other two have no spe- 
cific mineral deposits available. 

The discovery of a large deposit of 
high-grade apatite near Araxa has been 
reported and may prove a new source 
of raw materials for phosphates. 


CANADA’S FERTILIZER EXPORTS ADVANCE IN 
VALUE 


Canadian exports of fertilizers ad- 
vanced in value in 1946 to $32,108,000 
from $30,428,000 in 1945, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports of these materials in Janu- 
ary 1947 were worth $3,147,000, com- 
pared with $2,845,000 in January 1946 
and $504,000 in January 1938. 


EXPANSION OF VINYL-RESIN FACTORY, 
CANADA 


Canadian Resins & Chemicals, Ltd.. 
plans to enlarge its vinyl-resin factory 
at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, according 
to the foreign press. The company also 
will construct a new plant for the manu- 
facture of dioctyl phthalate, a product 
not previously made in Canada and one 
which is needed in considerable quan- 
tities for processing vinyl resins. Both 
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the enlarged facilities and the new plant 
are expected to be in operation before 
July 1948. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FERTILIZER AND LIME- 
STONE PLANTS, NAGA-HAMADI, EGYPT 


The establishment of a fertilizer works 
and a limestone crushing plant at Naga- 
Hamadi, Egypt, as part of the Aswan 
power project is recommended in the re- 
port of the Egyptian Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission to the Minister of 
Public Works. Large quantities of lime- 
stone are available in the region. The 
factory would have an estimated output 
of 435,000 metric tons annually. 


SHORTAGE OF SopDA ASH FOR MEXICAN 
GLass INDUSTRY 


Normal consumption of soda ash by 
the four principal Mexican glass pro- 
ducers approximates 4,000 metric tons 
monthly. Plants were receiving 3,500 
tons per month until September 1946, 
when shipments from the United States 
were reduced to 1,250 tons; on December 
1, they were cut further to 1,000 tons 
monthly. 

Because of this shortage, production 
by the Mexican glass industry in 1947 
is expected to drop sharply. 


DECLINE IN U. K.’s PRODUCTION 


Preliminary estimates show approxi- 
mately a 40-percent decline in the United 
Kingdom's production of chemicals and 
related products because of the coal 
shortage and cuts in electricity in the 
first weeks of 1947, according toa British 
chemical publication. The reduction in 
the output of dyes has caused particular 
concern because of the continuing large 
demand from oversea markets. 


Construction 


POSSIBLE MARKET FOR U. S. EQUIPMENT 


Contracts for two construction proj- 
ects in Mexico, amounting to approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 pesos each, offer pos- 
sible opportunity for the sale of United 
States construction equipment. 

One contract is for the construction of 
an irrigation cana! on the lower San Juan 
River. The main canal] is to be 70 kilo- 
meters long and smaller canals will be an 
additional 430 kilometers. An estimated 
12,000,000 cubic meters of excavation will 
be required. The other contract is for 
the Solis Dam, which when completed in 









1949 will provide irrigation for aboyt 
200,000 acres which are now “dry 
farmed.”’ 

A new irrigation law of January 1, 1947. 
provides that all work is to be done by 
contract, the President of the Republic 
being the only person authorized to make 
an exception when the letting of a con- 
tract is impractical. 

The above-mentioned contracts were 
awarded, respectively, to Cia. de Con- 
strucciones S. A, and Constructora Mexj- 
cana, both of Mexico, D. F. 


Cork and 


es | ; 
Products 
PORTUGAL’S INDUSTRY THRIVING 


Cork generally is Portugal's second 
largest export commodity, by value 
Prosperity for the cork industry as a 
whole is expected to continue for several 
years as a result of brisk foreign demand. 

Production of cork stripping, which is 
controlled by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, is estimated at 110,000 metric tons 
during 1946, or about the same as in 1945. 
Manufacturers have been busy meeting 
orders for cork products. Domestic de- 
mand for cork insulation board for use 
in the building trades is steadily in- 
creasing 

Lack of rolling stock and other trans- 
portation difficulties have continued to 
hamper the movement of cork products 
from manufacturing centers to Portu- 
guese ports. The shortage of baling wire 
also has hampered shipments 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


TREND IN NORWAY’S FARMING OPERATIONS 


Land areas devoted to cultivated crops 
in Norway during 1946 totaled 2,929,094 
dekars, compared with 3,105,367 dekars 
in 1945 and 2,945,668 in 1939 (4 dekars 
approximately 1 acre) 

This reduction reflects the efforts of 
the Norwegian farmer again to balance 
his farming operations after being forced 
during the war to increase the amount of 
land in grain and potatoes at the expense 
of pasture and hay land. Practically all 
cropland not being cultivated as such is 
in rotation pasture and hay land and is 
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an important contribution to the dairy 
industry and also increases the fertility 
of the land. 

Agricultural production during 1945 
and 1946, compared with that in 1939, is 
en in the following table: 


giv 
Crop Production in Norway 
[In metric tons] 
Crop 14354 1945 1946 
Hay 2,728,179 2,734,400 | 2,413, 300 
Green fodder 5s, 744 $3, 350 78, 500 
Straw 570, 244 519, 400 559, 200 
Grains 101, 360 354, 484 357, 260 
Potatoes SOG, 949 1, 073, 216 1, 218, 400 
Root crops 623, 447 797, 950 624, 900 
Fruits and berries 81, 700 39, 651 77, 154 
Vegetables 74, 000 122, 345 76, 368 
SovrcE: Central Bureau of Statistics 
Cacao 


Bauta’s 1946-47 Crop, SALES, AND PRICES, 
BRAZIL 


Weather conditions in the Bahia 
cacao-growing section of Brazil are re- 
ported to have been favorable for the 
1946-47 crop which was estimated at 
2,200,000 bags of 60 kilogramseach. Ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 bags have been 
sold at good prices, comprising 900,000 
bags already shipped, 500,000 bags sold 
abroad and awaiting shipment, and 400,- 
000 bags sold for domestic industrial pur- 
poses. After disposal of the remaining 
400,000 bags no more cacao will be avail- 
able until June 1947, when the middle 
crop of the next season should be ready. 

It is understood that cacao prices were 
firm with a keen demand from all con- 
suming countries, especially from Euro- 
pean buyers who seemed to be willing 
to pay a price somewhat higher than that 
ruling on the American market. In No- 
vember the Netherlands purchased about 
75,000 bags at a price equivalent to 14.87 
cents United States currency per pound 
f. 0. b. Bahia, whereas the comparable 
New York price on the date of purchase 
was 13.37 cents. 


EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


Exports of cacao from Ecuador in 1946 
totaled 16,110,533 kilograms, valued at 
$5,404,331, according to preliminary offi- 
cial statistics, as compared with 16,694,- 
900 kilograms, valued at $3,917,921 in 
1945. The bulk went to the United 
States in both years. 

Exports in January 1947 amounted to 
998,924 kilograms, according to unoffi- 
cial statistics, of which 59 percent went 
to the United States, 37 percent to Co- 
lombia, and small lots to Chile and 
Argentina. 


Fruits 
SPAIN’S OLIVE INDUSTRY 
The picking of queen’s olives for pick- 
ling in the September—December period 
of 1946 amounted to approximately 70.,- 
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Construction in Chile 


Interest in building construction continues 
strong in Chile, despite interruption of some 
work because of short supply of nails as well 
as of water, gas, and sewerage pipe. The 
Caja de la Habitacién Popular is about to 
begin construction of 955 low-cost dwellings 
in Santiago, and the Corporacién de Recon- 
struccién plans to invest 15,000,000 pesos 
(US$483,870) during 1947 in group dwellings 
in Concepcién and vicinity. Santiago’s 1947 
budget provides 4,744,078.95 pesos (US$153,- 
035) for dwellings to be used by its employees. 

The Government is seeking Congressional 
authority to invest 400,000,000 pesos (US$12.- 
$03,225) for purchase of a site and construc- 
tion and installation of a building in Santiago 
for the postal service, to be financed by an 
increase in postal rates. 

The Public Works budget for 1947 approxi- 
mates —1,000,000,000 (US$32,258,000) 
including planned expenditures on actual work 
of 450,000,000 pesos (US$14,516,129) from an 
income of 500,000,000 pesos (US$16,129.032) 
from the copper tax. About 445,000,000 pesos 
(US$14,354,838) of the total will be for road 
and bridge construction. 


pesos 








000 hogsheads (11,200,000 gallons), ac- 
cording to the United States consulate at 
Seville. Manzanilla olives amounted to 
about 60,000 hogsheads (9,600,000 gal- 
lons). About 90 percent of both types 
was suitable for export to the United 
States and Canada, the principal mar- 
kets. The estimate of 130,000 hogsheads 
was approximately double the 63,000 
pickled in 1845. Other types of olives 
pickled amounted to about 35,000 hogs- 
heads, but these reportedly are not so 
important to the export trade. 


APRICOT AND FIG PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR 
EXxPorRT, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The 1946 fresh-apricot production in 
Syria and the Lebanon amounted to 
about 26,000 tons, as compared with 25,- 
420 tons in 1945. About 570 tons of dried 
apricots and 1,600 of apricot paste were 
said to have been produced from the 1946 
crop. The exportable surplus was re- 
ported to be 1,000 tons of paste and 350 
tons of dried apricots. 

About 56,000 tons of fresh figs were 
produced in Syria and the Lebanon in 
1946, as against 58,230 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. It is officially estimated 
that 13,500 tons of dried figs were ob- 
tained from this crop, and that between 
8,600 and 8,800 tons of the dried product 
are available for export 


Veats and Products 
NorRWAY’S PRODUCTION 


Norway’s 1946 pork, beef, and mut- 
ton production has been estimated at 
about 52,500 metric tons, as compared 
with prewar production of about 100,000 
metric tons. Only 27,900 tons of the 1946 
production became available to the non- 
farm population. 


Spices and Related Products 


TIME REQUIRED FOR RESTORATION OF PEP- 
PER CULTIVATION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


It is estimated that from 3 to 4 years 
will be required to restore the cultivation 
of pepper in the Netherlands Indies to 
its proper proportions. It is reported 
that in Banka half of the bearing trees 
were destroyed during the war, to make 
way for other crops and that tree losses 
in Southern Borneo amounted to about 
20 percent. The black-pepper areas in 
the Lampong districts of Sumatra re- 
mained inaccessible in 1946, owing to 
the political situation, and little is known 
of conditions there. 

With the shipment in 1946 of such old 
pepper stocks as became available after 
the war and with little new production 
anticipated in 1947, it is expected that 
some time will elapse before the pepper 
trade of the Netherlands Indies equals 
the average annual exports of 51,850 tons 
attained during the three prewar years 
1937-39. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, PERU 


Sugar production in Peru in 1946 
amounted to 377,646 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 406,376 tons in 1945 and 403,- 
C00 tons in 1944. 

Sugar consumption (including ‘“‘Chan- 
caca”) in 1946 totaled 154,967 metric 
tons, aS compared with 144,922 tons in 
1945 and 137,667 tons in 1944, accord- 
ing to the National Agrarian Society. 

Exports of sugar from Peru in 1946 
aggregated 260,059 metric tons, as 
against 321,839 tons in 1945 and 322,660 
tons in 1944. Chile took 104,867 tons 
in 1946 and 138,380 tons in 1945. The 
United States was a market for 43,269 
tons and 32,979 tons, respectively. These 
quantities, however, were from old stocks 
held in Peru since 1943. Uruguay’s 
share advanced from 34,174 tons in 1945 
to 42,715 tons in 1946, whereas that of 
Bolivia declined from 29,869 to 20,742 
tons. Argentina took 14,498 tons in 
1946, a slight increase from the 13,211 
tons bought in 1945. China was added 
to the list of customers for Peruvian 
sugar in 1946, exports to that country 
having totaled 11,681 tons. 

The apparent sugar carry-over into 
1947 was estimated by producers at 125,- 
000 metric tons, of which 100,000 tons 
were raw and 25,000 tons refined sugar. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The latest estimate of the 1946-47 
(May-April) sugar crop of the Union of 
South Africa is 473,000 short tons, as 
compared with 553,074 tons in 1945-46 
and 614,158 tons in the 1944-45 season 
The decrease in production in 1946 was 
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due to the drought in the Natal sugar 
belt during the 1946 growing season and 
the preceding season. 


General Products 


U. K.’s Exports OF CEMENT 


Exports of cement by the United King- 
dom to the Latin American republics, 
British West Indies, Guianas, and British 
Honduras during 1946 totaled 221,065 
long tons valued at £812,653 (£1—$4.03 
United States currency). 

The principal destinations, with quan- 
tities in long tons, were as follows: Brit- 
ish West Indies, 78,151; Brazil, 75,381; 
Venezuela, 32,362; Mexico, 17,258: Brit- 
ish Guiana, 6,290; Argentina, 3,868; Co- 
lombia, 2,682; Ecuador, 1,804; and Peru, 
1,321. 

Because of the shortage of coal and 
difficulties in obtaining kraft paper for 
bags, the cement industry in the United 
Kingdom was reportedly instructed by 
the Government to limit export business 
to all destinations to 50,000 tons a month, 
the bulk of which was to fill colonial gov- 
ernment requirements. 


GERMAN BICYCLE INDUSTRY 


Bicycle production in Germany has 
been fixed at 30,000 per month—360,000 
annually. No parts are being allocated 
for repair purposes; all are being used 
in new bicycles. Fifty percent of bicycle 
production is reserved for delivery to 
miners, Reichsbahn (railway administra- 
tion), police, and postmen, and the re- 
mainder will go to the civilian population. 

Peak prewar production was approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 bicycles—in 1928—but 
output decreased to between 2,000,000 
and 2,500,000 during the later prewar 
years. The industry is at present expe- 
riencing difficulty in obtaining raw ma- 
terials, and is also having trouble with 
increased cost of production resulting 
from higher shipping costs, unutilized 
capacity, and a 50-percent decrease in 
the efficiency of workers because of mal- 
nutrition. 

The value of exports of bicycles from 
Germany ranged from 20,000,000 reichs- 
marks in 1934 to 38,000,000 reichsmarks 
in 1939. France and Italy were the most 
important buyers. 

The German bicycle industry is cen- 
tered in and around Bielefeld, Solingen, 
Radevormwald, Cologne, and Lintorf. 
The bicycle-parts industry is located at 
Hagen, Froendenberg, Neheim-Huesten, 
Velbert, and Hilden in the State of North 
Rhine-Westphalia—near the centers of 
the German small iron-goods industry. 
All spare parts—except free-wheel hubs, 
which are made in southern Germany— 
are produced in the bicycle-parts in- 
dustry. 

Bicycle manufacturers in Germany 
merely assemble the parts produced by 
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the bicycle-parts industry and affix their 
trade-marks on the completed article. 
Production was adjusted in this manner 
in order to meet international competi- 
tion. Thus, the production of parts be- 
came so important that it required more 
workmen than the bicycle industry 
proper. Present employment in the 
parts industry numbers about 3,000 com- 
pared with 16,000 before the war. 

Although parts are in considerable de- 
mand, factories are working at only 
about 25-percent capacity. It is esti- 
mated that several hundred thousands of 
a total of 8,000,000 bicycles in the British 
Zone of Occupation cannot be used be- 
cause of the lack of spare parts. The 
industry is making efforts to produce 
spare parts for the civilian population 
but without losing sight of the export 
question. 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Output of Poland’s five bicycle facto- 
ries is expected to total 100,000 bicycles in 
1947, compared with a production of 20,- 
000 in 1946, according to the Polish press. 
The entire demand for raw materials, 
except for ball bearings which come from 
Sweden, is met by domestic production. 
The factories are controlled by the Bi- 
cycle Department of the Automotive In- 
dustry Combine at Bydgoszcz. 


Iron and Steel 


MARKET FOR TIN PLATE IN SWEDEN 


Production of tin plate was begun in 
Sweden in 1943 when previously imported 
stocks became exhausted and foreign de- 
liveries were inadequate. Until imports 
were resumed on a larger scale toward 
the end of 1945 production of tin plate 
averaged 2,000 metric tons a year. How- 
ever, this was only a temporary develop- 
ment, and in view of high production 
costs and a shortage of black plate no 
further production of tin plate is planned 
in Sweden. 

Imports of tin plate at present are not 
sufficient to meet the Swedish demand 
which is estimated at 30,000 metric tons 
a year. Annual imports averaged 18,000 
metric tons during 1936—38 and reached a 
peak of 23,645 metric tons in 1939, after 
which they decreased gradually to 1,235 
metric tons in 1944. The 1,290 metric 
tons imported in 1945 came from the 
United States and the 7,679 metric tons 
imported during the first half of 1946 
were also chiefly from the United States. 
Minor deliveries have been contracted 
lately from Norway. 

An extensive modernization of the 
Swedish tinware (including tin cans) in- 
dustry has resulted from the steadily 
growing domestic demand for tinned 
goods. Plants belonging to the AB Plat- 
manufaktur Combine are installing new 
full automatic machinery purchased in 


the United States. These plants have g 
capacity to use 27,000 metric tons of tin 
plate a year, and this capacity igs being 
increased. Manufacturers hope for larg. 
er and faster deliveries from the United 
States and Norway, which are reported to 
be the only countries presently having tin 
plate for export. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHIPMENT OF GOATSKINS FROM CHINA To 
U. S. 


During January 1947, 2,312 pieces of 
goatskin valued at $2,076 were exported 
to the United States from Tientsin, 
China. This is the first shipment of 
such skins to the United States since 
1938. 


TRAQ’Ss Exports OF SKINS TO JU. §. 


Declared exports from Iraq to the 
United States during 1946 included 65,- 
524 lambskins (57,379 pounds); 1,951.- 
970 sheepskins (3,456,335 pounds) ; 5,990 
pickled sheepskins (9,240 pounds); 810.- 
307 goatskins (1,823,649 pounds): and 
516 snakeskins 


SHOE PRODUCTION INADEQUATE, Norway 


Shoe production in Norway reached 
the prewar level during 1946, but the 
quantity was still inadequate to fill the 
accumulated demand. Shoes remained 
under strict rationing. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ARGENTINA'S IMPORTS 


Wood imports into Argentina totaled 
676,400 short tons during 1946, compared 
with 472,500 tons in 1945. These im- 
ports represented an increase of about 
43 percent from those of 1945. 


COSTA RICA’s ExPORTS 


Exports of logs, balsa lumber, and 
other lumber from Costa Rica totaled 
739,353 kilograms, 108,030 kilograms, and 
166,453 kilograms, respectively, during 
the first quarter of 1946. The values 
were $23,133, $25,785, and $8,571, respec- 
tively. 


IMPORTS, CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY, 
URUGUAY 


Imports of lumber and waod products 
amounted to 95,101 metric tons during 
1946, compared with 93,986 tons in 1945. 
The 1946 total, with comparative figures 
for 1945 in parentheses, comprised the 
following: Cedar, oak, and other fine 
woods, 15,945 (17,303); Brazilian pine, 
33,624 (26,070); southern pine and simi- 
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jar species, 10,305 (9,419) ; plywood and 
veneer, 1090 (688) ; posts and pickets, 
4,468 (7,554), and other types, 29,669 
rae demand existed for woods of 
North American or European origin, 
even when it was possible to import cedar 
and oak in appreciable quantities from 
i ountries. 

genomes plywood totaled 230 tons 
during 1946, compared with 277 tons in 
1945. 

Prices of lumber at Montevideo tended 
to increase during the 3-year period be- 
tween 1944 and 1946. The most marked 
advances were in plywood, Brazilian pine 
and similar species, and in pitch pine and 
similar types. 

The wood-products industries grew in- 
creasingly active during 1946, largely as 
a result of activity in the construction 
and other related industries. The value 
of production was 4,968,774 pesos in 1945, 
compared with 6,364,511 pesos in 1936. 
The decrease in value in 1945 was attrib- 
uted to the closing down of two estab- 
lishments which had accounted for 43 
percent of total production in 1936. 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


FEATURES OF REVERSIBLE COMPRESSED- AIR 
TURBINE, SWEDEN 


A Swedish inventor has succeeded in 
constructing a reversible compressed-air 
turbine which meets all requirements in 
the way of sensitivity. The 24-blade 
wheel is not more than 7 centimeters in 
diameter and weighs only 10 grams. The 
blades are set in opposite directions, and 
when blown upon by compressed-air jets 
on either side the wheel can rotate in 
either direction. 

When driven at a speed of 10,000 revo- 
lutions a minute the wheel can be re- 
versed in a fraction of a second. This is 
possible because of the extremely light 
weight of the blade-wheel and the per- 
fect bearing of the turbine axle. A Self- 
lubricating bearing, made by another 
Swedish manufacturer, has been of as- 
sistance. 

This compressed-air turbine, installed 
as a regulator instead of the electric mo- 
tor, permits a high accuracy of control. 
This regulator is now capable of reacting 
to a pressure difference of one-five hun- 
dredth of a millimeter water-column 
pressure. It is possible to regulate with 
strict accuracy the quantity of gas in 
an open-hearth furnace. 


PRODUCTION ACCELERATED, U. S. S. R. 


Heavy machine-building plants of the 
U.S. S. R. have reached two-thirds of 
their total prewar capacity, according 
to a Soviet news broadcast. Production 
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Cut Flowers, a Budding 
Industry in Haiti 


In line with the general policy of the Hai- 
tian Government, of fostering new enterprises, 
appears the announcement in the official pub- 
lication of Haiti, Le Moniteur, of October 21, 
1946, of the formation of a new agricultural 
company, understood to be interested in the 
production of cut flowers for export. Delivery 
is expected to be made to the Eastern markets 
in the United States by airplane within 12 
hours from the time of cutting the flowers. 

No small part of Haiti’s improved outlook 
may be attributed to the Haitian Government’s 
efforts to encourage greater diversification of 
production of the country’s agricultural re- 
sources, and it may be said that the country 
is developing away from the one-crop econ- 
omy which plagues most of the other islands 
of the Caribbean. Although the country is still 
greatly dependent on its principal money crop— 
coffee—important gains have been made in re- 
cent years in the production and exportation 
of other agricultural products, most notable of 
which have been bananas, sisal, sisal products, 
and essential oils. 








in 1947 of boilers, equipment for the iron 
and steel industry, large excavators, and 
many other machines is expected to sur- 
pass the prewar level. 

The Novokramatorsk Plant in the 
Ukraine reportedly has resumed produc- 
tion of bloomings and also is manufac- 
turing huge shafts, weighing 230 tons, 
for the turbines of the Dnieper Power 
Station. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


GOVERNMENT PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN 
MEDICINES, ARGENTINA 


The Government of Argentina has re- 
served to itself the rights of production 
(in State laboratories) of 15 medicines, 
including pharmaceutical products for 
treatment of fevers and rheumatism; 
vitamins A, B, C, and D; insulin; and 
narcotics, reports the foreign press. 
Such State-produced pharmaceuticals 
are to be sold at cost price. Pharmacists 
will be required to have on hand at all 
times adequate quantities of these medi- 
cines. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Domestic production of pharmaceuti- 
cals in Brazil continued at a high rate in 
1946. Late in the year a small monthly 
quota of streptomycin was obtained from 
the United States, which was in turn 
placed under distribution control through 


the National Department of Public 
Health. 
Penicillin was temporarily in short 


supply in Brazil, but toward the close of 
1946 the stock situation improved. A 
serious shortage of imported medicinal 


products, chiefly insulin and other glan- 
dular derivatives, was corrected in the 
latter part of the year when supplies 
from the United States became more 
plentiful. 


CosTa Rican Exports 


Exports of shark livers from Costa 
Rica during the first quarter of 1946 
amounted to 36,280 kilograms, valued at 
$34,075. Costa Rican exports of ipe- 
cacuanha root in the first 3 months of 
1946 totaled 3,649 kilograms, valued at 
$27,169. 


PENICILLIN IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Arrivals of penicillin and penicillin 
products in the Philippines during the 
fourth quarter of 1946 were estimated at 
a value of about $1,500,000. These com- 
modities were imported almost entirely 
from the United States, although small 
amounts arrived from Sweden. 

During the first three quarters of 1946 
imports of penicillin in the Philippines 
were moderate because of the difficulty of 
obtaining export licenses in the United 
States. As soon as penicillin was released 
from export-license requirements, accu- 
mulated orders were delivered in large 
volume. 

Penicillin was at first imported into the 
Philippines in the amorphous form, 
which required refrigeration, but there 
is no longer any market for that type. A 
demand still exists for crystalline peni- 
cillin and for penicillin in oil and bees- 
wax, although supplies are considered 
more than adequate. Arrivals of penicil- 
lin ointments, troches, and tablets have 
been heavy, and stocks are large. 


TURKEY’s LIcORICE EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Shipments of licorice root and licorice 
extract from Turkey to the United States 
during the fourth quarter of 1946 
amounted to 7,690 and 80 metric tons, re- 
spectively. During the calendar year 
1946, total shipments of licorice root and 
licorice extract to the United States were 
approximately 16,000 and 170 metric tons, 
respectively. 

Stocks of licorice root in Turkey, ex- 
cluding the Hatay district, were estimated 
at 4,500 metric tons at the end of 1946. 

Recent forcasts for the 1946-47 season 
indicate the largest crop of licorice root in 
Turkey during the past 10 years. 


INCREASED Exports, U. K. 


Total exports of drugs and medicinals 
from Great Britain were valued at £12,- 
815,996 in 1946, about double the 1945 
figure of £6,391,466, and almost four 
times the £3,280,977 in 1938. 

British exports of quinine and quinine 
salts in 1946 increased to 1,162,304 
ounces, valued at £228,727, compared 
with 58,336 ounces, with a value of £14,- 
194 in the preceding year. Exports of 
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these products in 1938 totaled 1,581,119 
ounces, with a value of £175,119. 

Great Britain’s exports of proprietary 
medicines, not elsewhere specified, were 
valued at £4,626,591 in 1946, a sizable 
gain over £2,503,125 in 1945 and £1,355,258 
in 1938. The most important destina- 
tions in 1946 were the following, with 
1938 figures in parentheses: India, 
£1,024,679 (£273,224); South Africa, 
£512,664 (£152,927); Australia, £361,113 
(£123,675) ; British West Africa, £267,578 
(£35,179) ; and Egypt, £194,375 (£23,894). 

The value of British exports of all 
other drugs and medicines also made 
notable gains in 1846 compared with pre- 
vious years, the value of such exports 
amounting to £7,960,678 in 1946, £3,874,- 
137 in 1945, and £1,750,600 in 1938. The 
six largest markets in 1946 were the fol- 
lowing, with 1938 figures in parentheses: 
India, £1,470,906 (£321,057); Burma, 
£471,016 (£21,970) ;: British Malaya, £415,- 
936 (£57,924) ; Egypt, £408,494 (£89,569) ; 
Eire, £383,027 (£177,952); Australia, 
£374,549 (£136,141). 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LINSEED FRODUCTION AND EXPportTs, 
URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s 1945-46 linseed crop totaled 
131,039 metric tons, the largest since the 
record year 1939-40, and provided the 
country with large stocks when it was 
added to the carry-over of about 70,000 
metric tons from the preceding year. 
Linseed is the only agricultural product 
which Uruguay is in a position to export 
in substantial quantities, inasmuch as 
internal requirements are limted. 

In March 1946, a special agreement 
was entered into with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of Washington, D. C., 
for the total purchase of the remainder 
of 1944-45 linseed surplus, plus a mini- 
mum volume of 35,000 tons from the 1945- 
46 crop, i. e., a total of at least 100,000 
tons. A few months after the agreement 
was signed the bulk of this tonnage was 
shipped. The ban on the exportation of 
oil-bearing cakes imposed by a decree of 
February 27, 1946, was lifted on Novem- 
ber 5, 1946. This decree had been issued 
to prevent further depletion, in the then 
prevailing shortages of forages. 


WHALE-OIL AND HERRING-OIL PRODUCTION, 
NORWAY 


Norwegian whale-oil production had 
reached a total of 575,718 barrels, or 
nearly 96,000 metric tons (1 metric ton=6 
barrels) , at the beginning of March 1947, 
according to a compilation of reports 
received from seven floating factories 
and one land station. Production in the 
entire 1945-46 season (six floating fac- 
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tories and one land station) amounted to 
518,842 barrels or 86,400 metric tons. 

Production during the present season, 
which ends April 7, 1947, is estimated at 
850,000 barrels or more than 140,000 met- 
ric tons. 

It is expected that the value of the 
1946-47 production will amount to be- 
tween £9,500,000 and £10,000,000, or 
nearly 200,000,000 Norwegian crowns. 
This is the highest gross income ever re- 
ceived by the Norwegian whaling indus- 
try. It is pointed out, however, that the 
price of new ships, seaman’s wages, ma- 
terials, fuel, and other items are much 
higher than those prevailing before the 
war. 

The Norwegian Association for the 
Sale of Herring Oil reports that accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, at least 
10,000 metric tons of herring oil have al- 
ready been produced this season. The 
entire production during 1946 was only 
about 14,000 metric tons. The 1947 pro- 
duction is expected to total not less than 
20,000 metric tons. The limiting factors 
are plant capacity and storage space. 
All available storage space was filled by 
the beginning of March 1947. 


SUNFLOWER-SEED AND PEANUT CULTIVA- 
TION, URUGUAY 

The Uruguayan sunflower-seed crop, 
cultivated exclusively for the purpose of 
supplying the local edible-oil industry, 
which now produces all of that type of oil 
consumed by the country, returned a 
higher yield in 1946 than in 1945. Com- 
parative figures show 588 kilograms (1 

















Cuban Tourist Trade Vies With 
Tobacco Industry 


Cuba's tourist trade may bring greater fi 
nancial benefits to the country than tobacco, 
which, in terms of exports, is generally consid 
ered second in importance —following sugar, 
the Island’s dominant industry. 

During the 8 years 1943 through 1941, to 
bacco exports showed an annual average of 
$12,305,705, whereas tourist expenditures for 
the same period totaled $12,498,937. That sit- 
uation did not hold true during 1944 and 1945 
when tobacco exports of $51,744,000 and $50, 
143,000, respectively, greatly exceeded wartime 
tourist expenditures. However, during the first 
6 months of 1946, the number of visitors to 
Cuba increased sharply, and the tourist trade 
for this period grossed $14,931,450 compared 
with tobacco exports valued at approximately 
$16.591 000. 

To encourage tourism in Cuba, the Govern 
ment passed a decree in December 1946 per 
mitting tourists, entering Cuba at any port, to 
bring in, duty-free, cars, trailers, motorcycles, 
and motor scooters for a period of 180 days. 
However, they cannot dispose of these vehicles 
in Cuba unless duty is paid thereon. In addi 
tion, several plans have recently been put into 
effect to stimulate building, one of which is the 
National Tourist Corporation’s offer of five 
$2,500 prizes to property owners constructing 
the best tourist camps during the first 6 months 
of 1947. 








kilogram=2.2046 pounds) a hectare q 
hectare 2.471 acres), as compared with 
412 in 1945 and an average yielq of 492 
during the period 1935-44. The area 
sown to sunflower, however, amounted to 
only 59,808 hectares, as compared with 
92,851 during the preceding Season, a 
decrease of 35.6 percent, but the average 
area sown during the past 10 years has 
not exceeded 35,000 hectares, 

Production of sunflower seed during 
1946 totaled 35,180 metric tons, or only 
8.1 percent less than the 38,290 tons ob. 
tained during 1945. 

The cultivation of peanuts is for the 
same purpose as that of sunflower seed, 
although it is carried out on a much 
smaller scale. During the 1946 season 
6,593 hectares were cultivated, as com. 
pared with 6,262 in the preceding year. 
Production amounted to 5,377 metric 
tons or 10 percent more than the 4894 
tons produced in 1945. The yield of the 
1946 crop was the highest ever regis. 
tered: 816 kilograms per hectare, as 
compared with 782 in 1945 and an aver. 
age of 541 during the preceding 10-year 
period. 

Despite the high yields obtained from 
the sunflower and peanut crops, the 
quantity was scarcely sufficient to take 
care of the needs of the country. The 
impossibility of importing substitutes or 
the edible oils caused a rise in the retail 
prices. By the end of 1946 the associa- 
tion of edible-oi] manufacturers started 
an intense campaign urging and recom- 
mending farmers to plant larger areas to 
sunflower during 1937. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASED EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of paint and varnish 
increased more than 10 percent in value 
in 1946 over those in 1945, according to 
the Dominion Bureau ot Statistics. They 
amounted to $4,407,000 and $3,973,000, 
respectively. 

Exports of these materials in January 
1947 advanced to $529,000 from $310,000 
in January 1946. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


DECREASED PRODUCTION, ANGOLA 


Industrial production of wrapping pa- 
per, paper bags, and paperboard in 
Angola decreased during 1945 from that 
of the preceding year. Data for 1945, 
with 1944 figures in parentheses, in kilo- 
grams, were as follows: Wrapping paper, 
119,500 (152,400) ; paper bags, 53,700 (60,- 
900): and paperboard, 35,000 (46,090). 
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[mpoRTS OF PAPER PropucTSs, ARGENTINA 


Argentine imports of paper products 
amounted to 278,100 short tons in 1946, 
as compared with 191,800 tons in 1945, 
representing an increase of 45 percent. 


Refrigeré tion 
Equi pment 


CoLD-STORAGE FACILITIES, VENEZUELA 


A refrigeration center capable of stor- 
ing 2,500 tons of frozen beef monthly is 
under consideration in VeneZuela, with 
Puerto Cabello as the possible location, 
The plant is not expected to be in oper- 
ation before 1948. 

Puerto Cabello is reported to have a 
large, unused, cold-storage plant, owned 
by British cattle interests. This plant 
was inspected in 1943 by North American 
refrigeration engineers and was reported 
to be in excellent condition, needing only 
a few substitutions for modernization. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CHINESE FACTORIES PRODUCE FOR HOME 
DEMAND 


At present 69 factories are reported to 
be manufacturing rubber goods in Shang- 
hai, China, of which 49 are members of 
the Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Guild. 
Before the war 30 manufacturers were 
producing rubber goods, but most of them 
had to suspend operations during hos- 
tilities. Six months after the resumption 
of peace, however, more than 50 factories 
were manufacturing this line of goods. 

Guild members have at their disposal 
242 machines, and their daily output 
amounts to 20,000 dozen pairs of over- 
shoes, more than 3,000 pairs of ricksha 
and pedicab tires, and about 100 motor- 
car tires, the last item being produced by 
only one company. 

The products are readily marketed in 
Shanghai and in the outports, the de- 
mand sometimes being greater than the 
supply. 


PANAMA LIFTS TIRE RATIONING 


The Government of Panama issued a 
decree eliminating tire rationing in the 
Republic on February 25,1947. The sur- 
charge of 10 percent on tires, required 
for administration of control, was like- 
wise eliminated. In view of the fact that 
individual export licenses were no longer 
necessary on tires and the supply of tires 
for Panama was dependent on the ac- 
tivity of tire importers in obtaining ade- 
quate allotments from their manufac- 
turers in the United States, it was con- 
sidered that Panama should be able to 
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obtain sufficient tires for its require- 
ments and rationing constituted a trade 
barrier that could be set aside. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM CHINA 


Exports of textile raw materials and 
products in 1947 are problematical, ow- 
ing to high prices and production uncer- 
tainties. However, on Chinese official 
estimates probable exports as follows: 
Silk and silk piece goods, 220,000 pounds; 
hemp, 5,500,000 pounds; raw cotton, 11,- 
000,000 pounds; sheep’s wool, 5.500,000 
pounds. 

Approximately 267,000 pounds of raw 
silk were shipped from Yunnan Province, 
China, to Burma and India during 1946. 
A like amount is expected to be available 
for export in 1947. However, domestic 
demand for silk is unusually large be- 
cause of the high cost of cotton. 

Two cotton mills in Yunnan Province 
are operating 24 hours a day with an 
8-hour shut-down each week. However, 
production falls far short of actual needs. 


Cotton and Products 
SITUATION IN CANADA 


The year 1946 was a transition period 
in Canada, marked by the end of large- 
scale military purchases of textiles, with 
a corresponding increase in the supply 
of civilian goods. Consumer demands 
remained unsatisfied. The supply situa- 
tion improved to such an extent by the 
end of 1946, however, that retailers scaled 
down their cloth requirements, thus in- 
dicating the beginning of a buyers’ mar- 
ket. Demand for cloth, especially cot- 
ton goods, is expected to continue at a 
high level. 

Domestic production of cotton goods is 
gradually expanding, and the trade now 
is in position to supply approximately 
55 percent of demands compared with 50 
percent a year ago. The cotton indus- 
try estimates its proposed expenditures 
for modernization and plant expansion 
during the period 1946 to 1950 at 
$26,000,000. 

A substantial gain occurred in imports 
of cotton piece goods in 1946 when they 
amounted to 46,292,835 pounds, as com- 
pared with 39,911,072 pounds in 1945. 
Imports of cotton goods from the United 
Kingdom have been relatively smaller 
owing to production difficulties. 

In 1946, imports of cotton yarns in- 
creased to 9,135,967 pounds from the 
7,820,123 pounds in 1945. 

Consumption of cotton in 1947 is ex- 
pected to be somewhat greater than in 
1946, chiefly because of the possibility of 
improved labor conditions. Present pro- 
duction of cotton goods is still well ahead 


of prewar output. Pressure of consumer 
demand is expected to require high pro- 
duction for many months to come. 

Raw-cotton supplies from the 1946-47 
United States crop are expected to re- 
main relatively tight until the advent of 
the 1947-48 United States crop. 

The subsidy on imported raw cotton 
was reduced on February 1, 1947, and 
price advances on cotton goods were per- 
mitted to offset it. Imports of raw cot- 
ton into Canada during 1946, amounting 
to 176,734,699 pounds, declined appre- 
ciably from the 189,534,652 pounds im- 
ported in 1945. 

During 1946 cotton-linter imports in- 
creased to 14,904,257 pounds, from 12,- 
778,853 pounds in 1945. 


COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY, ‘TIENTSIN, 


CHINA 


The cotton-spinning industry in 
Tientsin, China, in 1946 recovered more 
than any other industry in that area. 
From a monthly output of just under 
1,000 bales of cotton yarn in January, 
production rose steadily to 13,600 bales 
in November, with a slightly higher total 
in December. Cotton-cloth production 
increased from a January 1946 low of 
23,248 pieces (of 40 yards) to 314,480 
pieces in November. 

At the end of November, 12 Hopeh 
mills, with about 435,500 spindles in 
place, were very active. Increase in out- 
put was made possible by extensive re- 
pairs to equipment and more particularly 
by delivery of 40,000 bales of imported 
UNRRA cotton. 

Purchases of domestic cotton by local 
mills are very limited owing to the ab- 
normally small domestic crop and trans- 
portation difficulties. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Production of ginned cotton in Ecuador 
in 1946 is estimated at about 9,600 bales 
(500 pounds each). 

Textile mills, located principally in the 
Sierra, consume the entire crop. Total 
consumption during the year amounted 
to 13,800 bales. 

Imports of cotton during the first 10 
months of 1946 amounted to 2,200 bales, 
as compared with 734 bales in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Approximately 
3,200 bales of imported cotton will be 
needed for domestic requirements during 
the first 7 months of 1947. 

Stocks of cotton (domestic and foreign) 
on hand as of December 31, 1946, 
amounted to 5,400 bales. 

Late rains retarded 1947 plantings. 
Approximately 1,500 acres are to be 
grown under irrigation in 1947. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, BULGARIA 


During 1946, 13,500 tons of cotton 
yarns were produced in Bulgaria, as com- 
pared with 7,616 tons in 1943, reports a 
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foreign publication. Output of cotton 
fabrics totaled 33,600,000 meters and 12,- 
900,000 meters, respectively, in 1946 and 
1945. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of rayon filament yarns in 
Canada in 1946 is estimated at 20,500,- 
000 pounds, according to a foreign trade 
journal. Imports were 5,173,631 pounds, 
the sources of origin being mainly the 
United Kingdom, 4,230,332 pounds, and 
the United States, 855,451 pounds. 

Rayon-staple-fiber production in 1946 
amounted to 500,000 pounds, and imports 
increased substantially, amounting to 
9,453,793 pounds. These imports came 
mainly from the United Kingdom, 7,509,- 
025 pounds; the United States, 1,119,178 
pounds; and Sweden, 529,731 pounds. 
No staple fiber was produced in 1945; 
imports totaled 6,841,301 pounds. 

Output of rayon and rayon-mixture 
fabrics increased to approximately 80,- 
000,000 yards in 1946 from about 50,000,- 
000 yards in 1939. The industry prob- 
ably will double prewar capacity by the 
end of 1947. 

In 1946, a striking decline occurred in 
imports of woven rayon fabrics, 3,182,- 
757 pounds being imported as against 
4,154,759 pounds in 1945. Principal 
sources were: United States, 1,822,991 
pounds and the United Kingdom, 1,318,- 
234 pounds. Knitted-rayon imports 
during 1946 amounted to 715,670 pounds, 
a substantial gain over the 387,195 
pounds imported in 1945. 


W ool and Products 
IMPORTS AND FRODUCTION, CANADA 


Imports of raw wool into Canada dur- 
ing 1946 increased to 53,240,698 pounds 
from the 1945 total of 30,492,329 pounds, 
according to a Canadian trade publica- 
tion. 

Imports of wool tops amounted to 11,- 
251,974 pounds, as compared with 6,- 
926,183 pounds in 1945. Capacity of 
worsted-yarn spinning has increased dur- 
ing the last few years, and machinery in 
place before the war is being more ac- 
tivelyemployed. Approximately half the 
total quantity of tops used in Canada are 
imported. 

Woolen yarn imports totaled 4,298,669 
pounds, a decline from the 4,608,497 
pounds imported in 1945. 

During 1946 imports of noils increased 
to 626,696 pounds, as compared with 
358,711 pounds in 1945. 

Production of woolen cloth in 1946 was 
at the annual rate of about 24,000,000 
yards, as compared with 23,017,502 yards 
in 1945 and the prewar average of 16,- 
800,000 yards. 

As of February 1947, plants devoted to 
the woolen and knit-goods industry in 
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Canada numbered 359. Capacity is re- 
ported sufficient to supply practically all 
domestic requirements. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
SISAL, FLAX, AND KaPOK PRODUCTION, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


British East African (Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Uganda) sisal production in 
1946 totaled 133,842 long tons. This 
represents a decrease of approximately 
6 percent, as compared with the 1945 
record crop of 143,900 long tons, owing 
principally to shortage of skilled labor 
and machinery, and to unfavorable 
weather conditions. The 1947 crop is 
estimated at 124,000 long tons. 

Exports of sisal in 1946 amounted to 
135,712 long tons, as compared with 138,- 
762 long tons in 1945. Principal destina- 
tions in 1946 were the United Kingdom, 
84,855 long tons; Canada, 24,625: Aus- 
tralia, 11,450; and the United States, 
11,095. Exports to the United States in 
1946 represented approximately 8 per- 
cent, whereas in 1945 they represented 
37 percent of total British East African 
production. The crop being under con- 
tract to the Ministry of Supply, London, 
at least through 1947, probably explains 
reduction in sales to the United States. 

Kenya is the only territory in British 
East Africa where flax is grown in any 
quantity. It is reported that only 300 
acres were planted in 1946 as compared 
with 7,500 acres in 1945. 

Production of kapok in British East 
Africa during the 1946 season is esti- 
mated at 235 long tons. Kapok is grown 
principally in Tanganyika, production in 
Kenya averaging only 9 long tons per 
year. 


ORDERS FOR COIR-YARN BaGS PLACED IN 
CEYLON 

Large orders for closely woven coir- 
yarn bags have been placed in Ceylon 
Since the first of the year, for shipment 
to South Africa. They are to be used in 
place of jute bags formerly obtained 
from India. 


SISAL PRODUCTION AND E'XPORTS, YUCATAN, 
MExIco 

Production of sisal fiber in the State of 
Yucatan, Mexico, during 1946 amounted 
to 529,235 bales (97,963,585 kilograms), 
as compared with 546,189 bales in 1945 
and 645,131 bales in 1944. 

Stocks of fiber on hand as of December 
31, 1946, amounted to 24,131 bales, as 
compared with 45,730 bales on December 
31, 1945. 

Exports of sisal fiber from Yucatan in 
1946 amounted to 267,305 bales (49,629,- 
502 kilograms), as compared with 289,420 
bales (53,746,484 kilograms) in 1945. 


ABACA PRODUCTION, COSTA RICA 


Commercial production of dry abaca 
fiber in Costa Rica in 1946 totaled 1,036,- 


463 pounds, aS compared with 5,004,175 
pounds in 1945. Cutting operations Were 
curtailed in 1946 owing to previous OVer. 
cutting for urgent war demand. Cyltj. 
vations now have substantially recovered 
and 1947 production is estimated at 
10,000,000 pounds. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


UruGuay’s ToBAcco INDUSTRY 

No significant variations were regis. 
tered in Uruguay’s tobacco industry jn 
1946. Although production figures are 
not available, the harvest was considered 
satisfactory and was believed to be at 
approximately the same level as in 1945, 
Production in 1945 was valued at 11,273. 
913 pesos. (The Uruguayan peso is 
equivalent to $0.5263 U. S. currency.) 
Prices of national tobacco increased by 
about 10 percent. 

Imports of tobacco were normal. Of 
the 2,417,990 kilograms imported, Brazil] 
supplied 1,626,131 kilograms, or 673 
percent; the United States 287,201 kilo- 
grams, or 11.9 percent; Paraguay, 162,472 
kilograms, or 6.7 percent; Dominican Re- 
public 147,696 kilograms, or 6.1 percent; 
and small amounts arrived from Cuba, 
Turkey, Greece, and other countries. 

Neither production nor consumption 
figures on cigarettes are available. Im- 
ports of cigarettes totaled 203,113 kilo- 
grams, with the United States supplying 
the bulk, or 195,256 kilograms. England, 
Canada, Cuba, and Argentina supplied 
the remainder. 

Cigars were imported to the amount of 
19.004 kilograms, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Cuba being the principal suppliers. 

There were no exports of tobacco or 
tobacco products during 1946. 


Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


COSMETIC INDUSTRY EXPANDED, AUSTRALIA 

Unprecedented expansion has marked 
Australia’s cosmetic industry in the past 
few years. A large number of new firms 
in this line of business recently were 
registered. 

During the financial year 1944-45, the 
latest year for which data are available, 
Australian companies manufactured 38,- 
596 hundredweight of cosmetic creams 
and lotions and 1,802,307 pounds of tal- 
cum powder. 

NEW ZEALAND EXPORTS 

New Zealand’s exports of essential oils 
and mixtures to the United States during 
the first 11 months of 1946 were valued at 
£NZ72,328. Such exports in November 
1946 had a value of £NZ9,405. 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 
COMMUNICATIONS we 


Prepared in Transportation 


Opening of Railroad 
Celebrated by Bolivia 


High officials of the Brazilian and 
Bolivian Governments attended special 
ceremonies in Robore a few weeks ago, 
to inaugurate the opening of about 300 
kilometers of the railroad that is to run 
eventually from Corumba, Brazil, to 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia. The celebration 
marked the completion of that portion 
of road running from Corumba to El 
Porton, approximately 100 kilometers 
from San Jose. 

The railroad is a 1-meter-gage line 
similar to other standard lines in Bolivia. 


Texas Bank Loan Sought 
For Mexican Highways 

Licenciado Hugo Pedro Gonzalez, Gov- 
ernor of Tamaulipas, Mexico, recently 
announced that the State was negotiat- 
ing with a bank in Houston, Texas, for a 
loan of US$5,000,000, to be used in com- 
pleting three major highway construc- 
tion projects. 

According to the Governor, one of these 
projects is the completion in 1947 of the 
90-mile Reynosa-San Fernando road, 
which connects with the Matamoros- 
Ciudad Victoria highway. At the pres- 
ent time this highway is graded, and it 
is passable only in dry weather. The 
cost of surfacing it is estimated at be- 
tween US$500,000 and US$600,000. 

The Governor also mentioned the pro- 
gram to complete the Matamoros-Ciu- 
dad Victoria road and to reconstruct the 
present highway from Tampico to El 
Mante. And he stated that plans were 
under consideration to construct a new 
highway from San Fernando to Puebla. 
According to the American Consulate in 
Reynosa, this new highway will probably 
be used for hauling heavy freight. 


Short Wave Poses Problems 
To Colombian Broadeasters 


Several Colombian broadcasters are 
reported to be promoting establishment 
of a new, additional tropical broadcast 
band in the 40-meter band. They main- 
tain that the amateurs in the 7-mega- 
cycle band interfere with short-wave 
broadcasting. The Ministry of Com- 
munications, on the other hand, takes 
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the position that the broadcasters inter- 
fere with the amateurs in this band. 

Prestige is said to motivate the desire 
for a short-wave frequency; a station 
that can transmit on both medium and 
high frequencies is able to sell more pro- 
grams, even though the low-powered 
short-wave broadcasts do not attract 
many listeners in Colombia. 

Also, broadcasters have evinced con- 
siderable opposition to the United States 
policy of advocating large power in- 
creases in short-wave broadcasting. In 
fact, the U. S. Federal Communications 
Commission’s recommendation of a 
power of 750 kilowatts for short-wave 
transmitters has been referred to edi- 
torially in Colombia as a “revolutionary 
plan.” 

It is stated that one of Colombia’s 
broadcasting problems is the interfer- 
ence caused by powerful 50-kilowatt 
transmitters located in the United States 
and Europe. The claim is advanced that, 
if this power is increased further, Colom- 
bian broadcasters will be limited to long- 
wave, as no one in that country would be 
in a position to construct even a 50-kilo- 
watt station. 


Nogales-Guaymas Highway 
Now Being Improved 


The highway between Nogales and 
Guaymas, Mexico, has been asphalted a 
distance of approximately 60 kilometers 
south of Nogales, and work on bridges 
and grading on the remainder of the 
highway is progressing satisfactorily. 
While Government officials in Hermosillo 
are convinced that the road between No- 
gales and Hermosillo will be paved be- 
fore the end of 1947, present indications 
are that these predictions are overly op- 
timistic. 


Braniff International Line 
To Serve Bolivian Cities 

In accordance with the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment’s decree of December 1946, 
Braniff International Airways and the 
Bolivian Government signed an opera- 
tions contract in February of this year. 
Among the many conditions stipulated 
in the contract, Braniff is authorized to 
serve the cities of La Paz, Cochabamba, 
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and Santa Cruz on the basis of interna- 
tional service. It is also specified that 
the air line use the airports in those 
three cities but, in case of an emergency, 
planes may land at any airport in 
Bolivia. 

The present contract will remain effec- 
tive for 25 years from the date of signa- 
tures and may be extended by mutual 
agreement, according to the American 
Embassy at La Paz. 


Trinidad Has 7,000-Foot 
Commercial Runway 


The construction of a 2,000-foot run- 
way extension at Piarco Airport, com- 
mercial landing field for the island of 
Trinidad, British West Indies, was com- 
pleted by the Colonial Public Works De- 
partment on March 1, 1947. With a total 
length of 7,000 feet, this is now the long- 
est commercial runway in the Caribbean 
area, according to the local press. 

It is reported that the runway can 
sustain the weight of the heaviest air- 
craft, and the extension was designed to 
conform with international air codes. 


Argentina Likely To “Up” 
Its Electrical Rates 


New wage demands in the electrical in- 
dustry of Argentina are expected to re- 
sult in an increase in electrical rates, ac- 
cording to a dispatch received recently 
from the American Embassy at Buenos 
Aires. 





British To Study 
South America’s Cattle 


An Agricultural Mission from Great 
Britain is expected to visit Colombia in 
the near future to study the country’s 
livestock industry. The mission will also 
visit Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Para- 
guay, Chile, Peru, and Venezuela, ac- 
cording to local press releases, and 
“hopes to promote the sale of a large 
number of British dairy types of cattle.” 

The British mission will visit the prin- 
cipal livestock experimental stations in 
Colombia, as well as the leading cattle- 
breeding regions in the country, accom- 
panied by members of the Colombian 
National] Livestock Department. 
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STANDARDS Can Strength- 
en Pan-American Trade 
Relations 













































LATIN AMERICAN : 
EXCHANGE RATES | 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 


(Continued from p. 14) 


tions with the Engineering Faculty of 
the University of Montevideo. Monte- 
video is also the seat of the Union Sud- 
Americana de Asociaciones de Ingenieros 
which has served as a connecting link 
between the standards institutes as well 
as the engineering societies of the several 


to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dok 





Seite Deming estmivies The Unién lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 7 
has sponsored a Comité Sud-Americano pane Gene 
de Normas Técnicas which was expected 
to meet annually, but the development of Average rats Latest available quotation 
this plan has hitherto been hindered by 
the difficulties of travel and other in- a ha eth il —e | 
dustrial problems arising from the war. 4 P< = od i lee ed Date 
nual nual monthly ay ssi A 
Other Countries mat 
Discussion of plans for standards or- ' 
ganizations have been reported from sev- papatias. ..| Taper pee ee ema td re "4.2 - | ae ; 
eral other countries, such as Cuba, Peru, vgn +h Be ai | ae aoa - 
and Venezuela. The technical basis for Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 | 42.4 12.42 42.42 0236 Mar. 15,194 ' 
Colombia’s participation in standardiza- Brazil Cruzeiro O fie il 16.50 {21 + ae y aed Dale a 
tion work has been strengthened through Hoven 4 eee 00 (930.00 2 “). a lies : ( 
the expansion of the functions and fa- Chik Peso Special S 19.37 | 19.37 19, 34 ). 34 0516 | Feb, 28, 1947 
cilities of the Laboratorio Quico Na- pa pp 32 4 | 4, 88 oo | 4298 0233 De ( 
cional de Analisis e Investigacion. ee P Pea linl th re re abe at Been se 
B of Republic 76 1.7 s D ( 
Curt 1.83 **1. 835 *1. 925 W2 1Y Dec, 31, 194 r) 
Inter-American Cooperation Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.68 | 5.84 6.01 | 6.01 1oG4 | Mar. 11, 198 
As a recent development in regional et Sao fooeeal Sonal oflicial 7 | 14.66 508 5" 741 ae . 
cooperation the Comité Sud-Americana gage Bog seg 96 | 488 36 | 488 Ns is | 
de Normas Técnicas has already been Pn...) Sera gg 3621 5.49 5 os 25 1008 | Mar. Lage | 
mentioned, but such cooperation is not nee ieee er AL 325 M2) 31 =f laa ia , 
really a new movement. More than 20 Peru Sol do 6.50) 6.50 aa | Se chews on 
years ago a very comprehensive inter- Geo hoe. Controlled 19 | 1.90 19 | 1.90 5283 Do 
American program was begun under the sg 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 523 Do 
auspices of the Pan American Union and so yoeia Bolivar wua_, 535) 338 535 | 835 2085 De 
the Inter-American High Commission. Pre 2) 4m - a ie: as | 
Two Pan-American Conferences on Uni- 

: . . ‘ Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milrei Since November 1942, ‘ | 
formity of Specifications were held; the exchange quotations have been in terms ot cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar | 
first in Lima, Peru, in 1924-25, was at- jer oliar on the same date, wns further reduced on July 3 1040, to IS cruzeios per dollar ws the result ofa deere 
tended by official delegates of 13 gov- i, Ae Gee tae tends Gees nets ta Gino tne nacht pe Pm i Febuary 3. 1008 Mon August 19, 1946, th 
ernments and representatives of 30 other selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 

, . Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 

organizations; at the second in Wash- * Disponibilidades propias (private funds). ie tollar h represented the differenc 
ington in 1927 there were official dele- scalinee ae nie eaiian ane ter beiieae of 1 Oe amas er dulbor wna tie Pe ot ieuk?e ceainc ailing oneal 
gates from 15 governments and 24 in- sucres per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange f 
dustrial representatives. gone unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 

The program of the first conference IB ager rye ry a. 
included sections on general principles Ny octane ar ~ ee Colombia, curb rate for December 1946; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for 
of standardization, on raw materials, " **Colombia, January August average. , 
and on industrial equipment. Excellent 
papers were presented on many specific 
problems, and recommendations were } 
made for continuance of the work along The business depression of the early representatives in South America to 
specific lines. The second conference 1930’s put an end to these comprehensive maintain direct connection with the or- 
discussed particularly the production and governmental plans fo: stimulating the ganizations there. This arrangement 
grading of wool, hides, cocoa, fruits, oil- growth of uniform practices in inter- has served to spread more adequate > 
seeds, and coffee. It again made recom- American trade. The American Stand- knowledge of United States industrial 
mendations regarding future activities, ards Association in 1942 took up the standards and practices and has given 
emphasizing in particular the impor- problem in a different way by seeking many opportunities to furnish informa- 
tance of getting associations of produc- collaboration with the several standard- tion bearing upon standards in course of 
ers, exporters, importers, and large con- izing organizations which had grown up formation in the South American coun- 
sumers of goods to take an active part in South America. The ASA established tries. 
in the development and practical use of an Inter-American Department with a The ASA also publishes in its journal, 
standards. liaison officer stationed in New York and Industrial Standardization, current in- 
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Country Index Bas 1O0 1434 

eg ne Cost of living 1939 100 

— Subindex of food prices 1W3y 100 

Wholesale prices 1926 108 

Bolivia Cost of living Dec. 1936 276 

Subindex of food prices Dec. 1936 252 

Brazil Cost of living 1912 350 

Subindex of food prices 1912 309 

Chile Cost of living Mar. 1928 IST 

Subindex of food pric Mar. 1928 210 

Wholesale prices 1913 42] 

Colombia Cost of living Feb. 1937 118 

Subindex of food prices Feb, 1937 120 

W holesale prices Jan. 1933 104 

Costa Rica. Cost of living 1936 108 

Subindex of food prices 1936 103 

Wholesale prices 1986 105 

Cuba Retail prices of food Julv—Dee 00 

1437 ° 

Eeuador Prices of food 1027 HO 

Guatemala Wholesale prices 1937 U3 

Mexico Cost of living 1934 155 

Subindex of food prices 1984 156 

W holesale prices 1v20 127 

Paraguay Cost of living 1U8s 109 

Subindex of food prices 1438 106 

Peru Cost of living 1054-1986 110 

Subindex of food pric 1934-1936 106 

W holesale price 1934-1936 114 

Uruguay Cost of living 1929 103 
Subindex of food prices 1920 

Venez ula Wholesale prices 1038 101 


Foodstuffs only 
? Wholesale prices of domestic foodstuffs and charcoal 
December 1939 


NOTE 


miscellaneous items. The exceptions are: The 
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Per Se aa 
contage — — 
1044 1945 increase 1045 ; 
1939 to 
1945 Index Month 
110 131 31 137 
117 140 10) 148 
211 217 101 218 441 November 
SOK) 42 205 SS] 916 Do 
717 70 198 TRS S48 Do. 
556 46 85 647 400 December 
541 645 109 646 TRS Do. 
305 430 130 145 607 Jan. 1947 
465 495 136 17 637 November. 
RBS 82 112 915 1,151 Do 
171 1Y1 2 187 33 Feb. 1947 
182 2) &3 197 248 Do 
280 326 6s 314 413 Do 
177 ISS 74 185 222 «Jan. 1947 
170 193 S7 ISS 216 | October 
182 Ivy w 190 220 | Jan. 1947 
161 181 101 182 234 October 
337 42] 163 503 626 August 
140 174 SS 196 206 | December 
310 533 115 x61 $73 | Jan. 1947 
207 329 105 354 476 Do 
227 247 4 265 310 | Feb. 1947. 
lv. 14 Y6 22: 257 | Jan. 1947 
72 ISS 77 195 258 Do. 
Is] 202 s4 10 236, December 
IS7 200 97 218 232 | October 
226 236 107 236 282 | December 
119 137 a3 141 162 Jan. 1947 
116 140 43 140 175 Do 
134 135 4 130 142 September 


The general cost-of-living indexes are in 10 cases based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel, and light, and 
Brazilian index which also includes the cost of servants; the Mexican 


index which excludes rent and miscellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does not cover rent but takes into 


account the retail prices of various so 


called nonimmediate consumption goods, including cement and lumber 


With the exception of the Colombian wholesale price index and the Guatemalan wholesale price index, which are 
based on prices of foodstuffs only, the indexes of wholesale prices shown in the table include, in addition to food products, 


textiles, construction materials, metals, paper products, ete 


Allindexes given are based on prices prevailing only in the capital cities of the respective countries 


For additional information on these indexes see FOREI 


N COMMERCE WEEVLY of July 27 


, 1946, page 9 





formation regarding standards issued in 
the several Latin American countries and 
can supply copies to those interested in 
such standards. 

For a few commodities industrial asso- 
ciations working through the Trade 
Standards Division of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards have made a special 
effort to provide foreign customers with 
standards believed to be adapted to their 
needs. The following Commercial 
Standards intended to apply particularly 
in export trade have been issued by the 
Department of Commerce: 

CS 45-45 Douglas fir plywood 

CS 56E-41 Oak flooring 

CS 60E-41 Hardwood dimension lumbe1 

CS 90E-47 Power cranes and shovels, con- 
vertible full revolving type: Crawler, truck 
and wheel mounted, including clamshell, 
dragline, lifting crane, hoe, pile driver and 
skimmer scx Op operating equipment. (This 
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superseded CS 90E-41 Crawler-mounted, re- 
volving power shovels, lifting cranes, drag- 
line and clam-shell excavators.) 

CS 102E-42 Diesel and fuel-oil engines. 

CS 126-45 Tank-mounted air compressors. 

Spanish and Portuguese editions of a 
number of Commercial Standards have 
been published by the Department of 
Commerce. These include CS 90E-41 
and CS 102E-42 listed above, and the 
following: 


CS 17-42 Diamond core drill fittings 
(Spanish only). 
CS 20-42 Staple vitreous-china plumbing 


fixtures (Spanish only). 

CS 21-39 Interchangeable ground-glass 
joints, stopcocks and stoppers. 

CS 68-38 Liquid hypochlorite disinfectant, 
deodorant and germicide. 

CS 69-38 Pine oil disinfectant. 

CS 70-41 Phenolic disinfectant 
ing type). 

CS 71-41 Phenolic 
type). 


(emulsify- 


disinfectant (soluble 


CS 72-38 Household 
spray type). 

CS 77-40 Cast-iron enameled plumbing 
fixtures. 


insecticide (liquid 


A notable feature of these Commercial 
Standards is that they regularly include 
a provision for formal certification by 
the manufacturer or by an industry asso- 
ciation that materials or equipment de- 
livered actually fulfill the specifications 
of the standard. For example, under 
the Commercial Standard for excavators 
the manufacturer may place upon a ma- 
chine a special plate bearing over the 
name of the Power Crane and Shovel 
Manufacturers Export Standards Asso- 
ciation the following certification: 

The manufacturer certifies that this ma- 
chine complies with all requirements of Com- 
mercial Standard CS 90E-47, as issued by 


the National Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


International Organization 


Such efforts as those mentioned above 
help to put competition on a fair basis 
and to give the buyer assurance that he 
will receive dependable goods. How- 
ever, there remains the vast problem of 
extending that assurance to cover the 
many commodities which move in quan- 
tity in international trade. Further- 
more, there is need for a two-way ex- 
change of information as well as a two- 
way exchange of goods. In the devel- 
opment of standards consideration must 
be given to what the buyer wants and 
thinks he needs as well as to what the 
seller wants to sell and what he can pro- 
duce economically. It would seem ob- 
vious that such interaction between sup- 
ply and demand across international 
boundary lines could be obtained with 
less expenditure of time and energy if 
there were some generally recognized 
centers or channels of systematic com- 
munication. 

The formation of a South American 
Committee on Technical Standards to 
Serve as a connecting link between the 
national standards bodies of that con- 
tinent has already been mentioned. At 
the Conference of Commissions of Inter- 
American Development held in New York 
in May 1944, the Brazilian Commission 
presented an extensive report on the need 
for uniformity of technical standards in 
the Americas and submitted proposals 
which led to the adoption of the follow- 
ing recommendations by the Conference: 

1. That there be created in all Ameri- 
can countries, where they do not now 
exist, organizations to promote the adop- 
tion of uniform technical standards as 
an aid to industrial development; 

2. That there be created under the 
sponsorship of the Pan American Union 
and with the cooperation of the Inter- 
American Development Commission a 
“Pan-American Committee on Technical 
Standards” to be made up of three rep- 
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resentatives from each country ap- 
pointed by their respective nationally 
recognized organizations; 

3. That the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission consider the advisa- 
bility of calling through the National 
Commissions a conference on technical 
standards with the authorized represen- 
tatives of the various countries of the 
Americas to be held as soon as possible 
in the United States; and 

4. That, as regards the South Ameri- 
can countries which are already con- 
nected with the “Union Sud-Americana 
de Ingenieros” (U. S. A. I.), the Inter- 
American Development Commission ini- 
tiate conversations with them with a vew 
to enlarging the original program ap- 
proved in Santiago, Chile, and completed 
in Rio de Janeiro, from which resulted 
the creation of the “Comité Sud-Amer- 
icano de Normas Técnicas.” 

In pursuance of this recommendation 
an informal committee has suggested 
the following outline of organization as 
the next step for consideration by the 
Inter-American Economic and Social 


Council: 
NAME 


The name of the Committee should be 
“Pan-American Standards Committee,” as 
it is a short name and can be translated 
literally into Spanish or Portuguese. 


OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS 


The Committee should function under the 
auspices of the Inter-American Development 
Commission with the aid of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the cooperation of the Union 
Sud-Americana de Asociaciones de Ingenieros, 
Its specific objectives should be educational 
and scientific as follows: 

1. To further cooperation between the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere in 
matters relating to standardization. 

2. To further the dissemination of knowl- 
edge of existing standards. 

3. To further the systematic development 
and use of standards. 

4. To further an understanding on the part 
of industry, government, and general public 
of the importance of standardization to the 
progress of industry and science, and to the 
economic well-being of peoples. 

The principal means of attaining these ob- 
jectives should be through conferences and 
meetings of the Committee: 

a. For the presentation of papers on the 
theory and practice of standardization; 

b. For the discussion of proposed programs 
and standardization; 

c. For receiving reports from standardizing 
agencies on their work and accomplishments; 

d. For discussion of these reports with a 
view to the elimination of conflicting stand- 
ards, as a first step toward the eventual uni- 
fication of the standards of the various mem- 
ber countries. 


MEMBERSHIP AND VOTES 


In each of the countries where there are 
national standardizing bodies, these bodies 
should appoint three representatives, one of 
whom shall be authorized to cast the vote 
for his particular country at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Standards Committee meetings. Where 
no national standardizing bodies exist, the 
local Commission for Inter-American Devel- 
opment should consult the leading technical 
and industrial organizations and the govern- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade Agreements Ag 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 
Country Date signed Date effective 

Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium und) =Luxem- 

burg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25, 1935 Aug 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 1, 1936 
Canada sec revised 

agreement below Ni 15. 1935 De 
Kingdom of the Nether 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinan and 

Curacao ey 20, 19 Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jar 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec, 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,193 May 20, 193¢ 
Guatemala Apr. 24, 193¢ June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependenc ies, and pré 

tectorates other than 

Morocco May 6, 193 ly 
Nicaragua Mar. 11, 1936 Oct 1, 1936 
Finland May 18, 193¢ Nov 2, 1936 
E] Salvador Feb. 19,1937 May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28, 1936 Aug 2, 193 
Czechoslovakia Mar YS Apr 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6.1938 Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jar 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree 

ment of 1935 do Do 
Turkey Apr 1.1939 May 5,1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 Dec. 16, 1939 

i The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as « Nlar. 10, 1938 

Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939 


Countries With Which Intention to 


Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese Customs U1 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Union of South Africa 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
United Kingdom 


! Supplementary Notice issued February 18, 1947; briefs to 


March 20, 1947. 


Country Date signed | Date effective 


Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18,1939 | Dee » 
Canada (supplementary ®C. 23, 1939 

agreement Dex 30,1989 | Jy 
Canada (supplementary van. 1,100 

agreement Dec 13,1940 | Dee « 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 Now 1p 0 
Cuba (supplementary » *, 04 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 | Js . 

. - =_ Jan, 5 1049 
Peru May 7, 1942} July Sine 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. “11943 
Mexicr Dec. 23,1942 | Jan; 30/1943 
It in Apr. 35,1943 | June 28 1944 
leeland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov, 19; 1949 
Paraguay Sept. 12,1946 | Apr, 9, 1047 

Superseded by supplementary agreement sip . 

Dec, 13, 1940 —_ 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual ; 

— * os if al PTE. 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE W on, 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the Official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the = 

sum- 


maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department oy 
Commerce, Copies of such inalyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United ‘ 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and gx nera! 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operat 
the Reciprocal Trad Avreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International 7 rade at 
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for. 








Washington 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of 
the United State ince the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1930, including all duty reductions or bindings by the 


ty 
United States under the trade agreements signed to date 
arranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act. 
has been prepared by the | : 


S. Tariff Commission iy 


the form of a pamphlet rhis is obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D, ¢ 
for 70 cents per copy ” 
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March 18, 1947; Public Hearings open 





ment of the country and decide whether the 
country should be represented in the Pan- 
American Standards Committee If so, the 
Commission should select the individuals who 
are to represent that particular country 
Upon organization of the Canadian Com- 
mission for Inter-American Development, the 
Canadian standards body should be invited to 
join the Pan-American Standards Committee 
The purposes to be served by a Pan- 
American Committee and the scope of its 
activities are of course affected by the 
existence of more comprehensive inter- 
national bodies. In particular there has 
just been formed an International Or- 
ganization for Standardization (ISO), 
which will have its headquarters at 
Geneva, Switzerland. It combines the 


prewar International Standards Associa- 
tion and the temporary wartime United 
Nations Standards Coordinating Com- 
mittee. The International Electrotech- 
nical Commission is also expected to affil- 
iate with the ISO as its electrical divi- 
sion. The national standardizing agen- 
cies of more than 25 countries, including 
the United States, Canada, Brazil, Chile, 
and Mexico have been represented at the 
preliminary meetings, and other coun- 
tries are invited to join the new organiza- 
tion. Its aims are essentially the same 
as those set forth for the Pan-American 
Standards Committee, being “to facilitate 
the co-ordination and unification of the 
standards of the Member Bodies.” 
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Since the ISO is a combination of pre- 
viously existing international organiza- 
tions, it inherits a broad program of spe- 
cific projects and a procedure for dealing 
with them by technical committees which 
goes far beyond the steps now sug- 
gested for the Pan-American Committee. 
Many American countries, particularly 
those in which industrial production is 
important or is becoming so, will un- 
doubtedly want to have a voice in this 
world-wide organization. Nevertheless 
there are so many products which are 
of special interest in inter-American 
trade that there is a definite place and 
need for inter-American consultation 
supplementing the activities of the 
broader organization. 


Importance Mounts 


In general, the necessity of standardiz- 
ation in this industrial age is now ac- 
cepted without question, and standards 
are bound to be increasingly important 
factors in all industry, both national and 
international. Their advantages are ob- 
vious in mechanical products where in- 
terchangeability of parts and availabil- 
ity of replacements are essential; 
uniform practices in classification and 
grading are no less important in building 
up markets and maintaining a firm and 
permanent trade in less permanent 
goods, including not only industrial raw 
materials but also articles distributed 
broadly to consumers. The only ques- 
tions are: how best to obtain the de- 
sirable degree of agreement upon stand- 
ards, and how to get the standards used 
in actual business. 

The most effective plan in the long run 
is the democratic one of giving every in- 
terested party the opportunity to take 
part in the work. A standards organ- 
ization should make use of the knowledge 
and experience of producer, shipper, dis- 
tributor, and, so far as possible, of the 
ultimate consumer. It also needs the 
cooperation of all those groups in pro- 
moting the use of the standards pro- 
duced. A Pan-American Committee can 
help greatly to bring about collaboration 
between the different interests in inter- 
American trade. It would also have 
much better prospects than a world-wide 
organization would have of eventually 
developing such related services as in- 
spection and certification procedures 
which would assure the purchaser of 
getting acceptable goods, thus avoiding 
controversies with their consequent loss 
of time and money. 

A permanent standards committee fa- 
miliar with industrial and commercial 
practices and problems, and provided 
with reasonable resources, could un- 
doubtedly perform a valuable service for 
American trade. 
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U. S. Water-Borne Foreign Commerce by Trade Area and 


Flag of Vessel 


American-flag dry-cargo vessels car- 
ried export and import merchandise to- 
taling 85,200,000,000 pounds (38,043,000 
long tons) in the ocean-borne foreign 
commerce of the United States during 
the first 10 months of 1946, and foreign- 
flag vessels carried 44,100,000,000 pounds 
(19,682,000 long tons), says a study pre- 
pared by Nathan Habib, Chief of the 
Shipping Statistics Unit, and recently is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census. 
American-flag vessels over this 10-month 
period accounted for 66 percent of the 
total ocean-borne (excluding Great 
Lakes-Canada traffic) dry-cargo ton- 
nage, in contrast to 27 percent during the 
5 prewar years, 1935-1939.’ 

In the total ocean-borne foreign com- 
merce of the United States during the 
first 10 months of 1946, American and 
foreign-flag dry-cargo vessels combined 
carried 57,725,000 long tons, of which 
42,018,000 long tons were exports and 
15,707,000 long tons were imports. Thus 
dry-cargo exports were approximately 
two and one-half times as great as im- 
ports as a result of heavy shipments of 
coal and grains to Europe for relief and 
rehabilitation purposes. Moreover, Am- 
erican-flag vessels carried 67 percent of 
the total dry-cargo exports and 61 per- 
cent of the total dry-cargo imports in 
contrast to 27 percent and 28 percent, 
respectively, in the 5 prewar years.’ 


TWO-THIRDS OF U. S. DRY-CaArRGo EXPORTS 
SHIPPED TO EUROPEAN TRADE AREAS 


During the first 10 months of 1946, 
dry-cargo vessels carried exports to 
Europe totaling 28,174,000 long tons, 74 
percent of which was carried by Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. In terms of the princi- 
pal European trade areas and flags of 
vessel, these exports, amounting to two- 
thirds of the total dry-cargo export ton- 
nage from the United States, were dis- 
tributed as follows: 10,820,000 long tons, 
79 percent of which were carried on 
American-flag vessels, to the Bayonne- 
Hamburg Trade Area; 10,020,000 long 
tons, 91 percent on American-flag vessels, 
to the Azores, Mediterranean, and Black 
Sea Trade Area; 4,326,000 long tons, 43 
percent on American-flag vessels, to the 
Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland and Green- 
land Trade Area; and 2,333,000 long tons, 
44 percent on American-flag vessels, to 
the United Kingdom and Eire Trade 
Area. In the latter two trade areas, 
foreign-flag vessels surpassed American- 
flag vessels in the amount of tonnage 
carried to the European Continent. 

The Caribbean, South American, and 
Canadian Trade Areas accounted for 


'Prewar figures from unpublished records 
of the United States Maritime Commission. 


8,459,000 long tons, or one-fifth of the 
total ocean-borne exports on dry-cargo 
vessels. American-flag and foreign-flag 
vessels shared equally in the amount of 
tonnage carried to the foreign trade 
areas comprising North and South 
America. Foreign-flag vessels domi- 
nated in the Canadian and Gulf Coast 
of Mexico trade, and American-flag ves- 
sels dominated in the remaining trade 
areas. Dry-cargo merchandise totaling 
2,257,000 long tons, 95 percent of which 
was carried on foreign-flag vessels, was 
exported to the Atlantic Canada and 
Newfoundland Trade Area. Foreign-flag 
vessels carried 70 percent and 79 percent, 
respectively, of the merchandise exported 
to the Gulf Coast Mexico and Pacific 
Canada Trade Areas. On the other 
hand, exports to the Caribbean, East 
Coast South America, and West Coast 
South America Trade Areas amounted to 
2,402,000 long tons, 2,734,000 long tons, 
and 616,000 long tons, respectively, of 
which 72 percent, 63 percent, and 76 per- 
cent were carried by American-flag 
vessels. 

In the trade with Africa and Asia, 
American-flag vessels carried 61 percent 
and 68 percent, respectively, and with 
Australasia carried only 20 percent of 
the total dry-cargo export tonnage. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA ACCOUNT FOR 
TWwo-THIRDS OF UNITED STATES Dry- 
CARGO IMPORTS 


Ocean-borne dry-cargo imports 
shipped from trade areas comprising 
North and South America totaled 10,753,- 
000 long tons during the first 10 months 
of 1946. Whereas two-thirds of the dry- 
cargo exports went to European trade 
areas, two-thirds of the ocean-borne 
dry-cargo imports came from trade areas 
in the Americas. American-flag vessels 
carried 62 percent of the merchandise 
imported from trade areas in this hemi- 
sphere as compared with 50 percent of 
the merchandise imported from Euro- 
pean trade areas. 

The dry-cargo import tonnage for 
principal American trade areas follows: 
from the Caribbean Trade Area, 4,282,- 
000 long tons, of which 67 percent was 
carried on American-flag vessels; from 
the West Coast South America Trade 
Area, 2,126,000 long tons, of which 92 
percent was shipped on American ves- 
sels; from the East Coast South America 
Trade Area, 1,688,000 long tons, of which 
60 percent was shipped American; and 
from the Atlantic Canada and New- 
foundland Trade Area, 1,659,000 long 
tons, of which only 30 percent was 
shipped American; and from the remain- 
ing American trade areas (Gulf Coast 
Mexico, the Pacific Canada and the West 
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Coast Central America and Mexico For- 
eign Trade Areas) 997,000 long tons, of 
which 36 percent was shipped American. 
As was the case in exports, foreign-flag 
vessels led American-flag vessels in ton- 
nage of imports from the Atlantic Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, the Gulf Coast 
Mexico, the West Coast Central America 
and Mexico, and the Pacific Canada 
Trade Areas, while American vessels car- 
ried greater cargo tonnage from each of 
the other trade areas in the Americas. 


TABLE A. 
Vessels, by Trade 


trea and Flag of Vessel, January—October 1946 


In the African and Asiatic Trade Areas, 
American-flag vessels accounted for 71 
percent and 63 percent, respectively, of 
the dry-cargo import tonnage. Ameri- 
can vessels carried 57 percent of the im- 
port shipments from Australasia in con- 
trast to only 20 percent of the export 
shipments to this area. 

Table A presents the shipping weight 
of exports and imports on dry-cargo 
vessels from January to October 1946 for 
selected foreign trade areas: 


United States Ocean-Borne’* Exports and Imports of Merchandise on Dry-Cargo 


n 


Shipping weight in millions of pounds 
Vi 
Dry-cargo exports Dry-cargo general imports 
rade area American Foreig America Fore 
Shipping ,,,...,,., Shipping p,.., Shipping ,, , shipping |,, , 
weight Percent weight Percent weight Percent weight Percen 
Total ocean-borne commerce 63, 637.1 68 30, 483.8 322 10 61 13,605.3 0 
North and South America 9, 462.9 50 9, 483. 1 50 14, 980 2 9, 104.8 $8 
Caribbean 3, 885.9 72 1,494.9 2s 6, 381 67 21 33 
East coast South America 3,847.3 63 2, 275. 1 37 2, 267 0) 514 Ww) 
West coast South America 1, 053. 0 76 27.1 24 4, 392 v2 1.7 ‘ 
Atlantic Canada and Newfoundland 235. 1 5 4,819 / 1, 131.2 () 2, 584. 0 ( 
Other $41.6 44 ‘yt . ‘ ] 4. 4 t4 
Europe #65, OS4. 5 74°) 16, 425.7 2 2,117 () 2, 12 ( 
United Kingdom and Eire 2, 170.8 $2 3, 054.8 s 203.4 258. 7 j 
Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland, and Gree 
land 4,144.9 43 46.1 7 4N1) 2Y 1SS l 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range 19, 231.2 7Y O07. 1 21 128.8 2 78. 2 s 
Portugal ani Spanish Atlantic 771.4 1 3.7 14 183.9 { 278.4 fil 
Azores, Mediterranean and Black Sea 20, 306. 2 v1 2, 084.0 } 31 7 16.8 2 
Africa 1, 324. 2 61 854. 2 4 1, ¥26 7 s ; ( 
Asia 5, 936. 1 6s 2, 795. 3 $2 2, It ; 274.2 
Austr alasia 209 4 v0) AS st) ; 2Y } 
Excludes Great Lakes-Canada traffic 
The figures in table A show that ex- 000 long tons of tanker cargo to, and 


ports on dry-cargo vessels exceeded im- 
ports in the following areas: Europe— 
exports were 16 times as great as im- 
ports; Asia—exports were two and one- 
half times as great as imports; East Coast 
of South America—one and one-half to 
one; and Atlantic Canada and New- 
foundland—one and one-half toone. On 
the other hand, imports on dry-cargo 
vessels from the West Coast of South 
America were three and one-half times 
as great as exports, and two times as 
great from all other American trade 
areas combined. 


TANKER CARGO IMPORTS MAINLY FROM CarR- 
IBBEAN AREA—EUROPE RECEIVES TANKER 
EXPORTS 


Ocean-borne export and import tanker 
cargo in the foreign trade of the United 
States totaled 28,036,000 long tons, of 
which 17,951,000 long tons were carried in 
American-flag vessels. (See table B.) 
American-flag vessels handled 74 percent 
of the total tanker cargo tonnage in 
North and South American trade areas 
in contrast to 37 percent in the European 
trade. Imports of tanker cargo in the 
total Latin American trade exceeded ex- 
_ ports in a ratio of 23 to 1. On the other 
hand, the United States exported 6 850.- 


10) 


imported only 500 long tons from, Europe. 

The Caribbean Trade Area accounted 
for 61 percent of the total ocean-borne 
tanker cargo tonnage or 17,169,000 long 


TABLE B United States Ocean Borne . 


if CNNE Is. bu 7 rade 


Shipping weight j 
Fy 
An i 
S P 
| in-bo ) } 
North and 8S \ 
Caribbean 14 
East coast South America 25.9 
West coast South America 4 
West coast Central America and M 44.4 
Gulf coast Mexico ° 
Pacific Canada 1,831.8 
Atlantic Canada and Newfoundland is4 
Ei oy 1s 
d Kingdor I 
B se I 
(ry nland 24. ¢ 
B ine-Hambu I 14 
ortugal and Spanish Atlant 
Azores, Mediterranean, and Bla ~ 24 
Africa 2.7 
Asia 5 
Australasia $21) 
* Less than 50,000 pounds 
Excludes Great Lakes-Canada. traffic 


tons, of which 16,718,000 long tons Were 
imports. Tanker cargo exports to the 
United Kingdom and Eire, and the Ba- 
yonne-Hamburg Trade Areas, amounted 
to 3,706,000 long tons and 1,819,009 long 
tons, respectively, or about four-fitths 
of the total tanker tonnage exported to 
all European trade areas. 


GREAT LAKES-CANADA VESSEL TRAFFIC 


The total cargo tonnage of the Great 
Lakes-Canada trade of the United States 
was 16,034,000 long tons, of which 14. 
437,000 long tons or 90 percent was 
shipped on dry-cargo vessels. Moreover. 
export tonnage amounted to 83 percent 
of the total or 13,236,000 long tons. 
American-flag vessels carried only 5. 
411,000 long tons, or 34 percent of the 
total cargo in this trade area, 


AMERICAN-FLAG VESSELS ACCOUNT For 60 
PERCENT OF FOREIGN WATER-BorNneE Com- 
MERCE 


The January-October 1946 total water- 
borne foreign commerce of the United 


States, including Great Lakes-Canada 
traffic, was 228,000,000,000 pounds, of 


Which 146,400,000,000 pounds were ex- 
ports and 81,600,000,000 pounds were im- 
ports. Furthermore, American-flag vyes- 
sels carried 137,500,000 000 pounds or 60 
percent, while foreign-flag vessels carried 
the remaining 90,500,000,000 pounds. 


COVERAGE 


Export figures include reexports and 
lend-lease and UNRRA shipments, trade 
between Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
and foreign countries, and export ship- 
ments by United States Government 
agencies except the U. S. Armed Forces. 
Excluded from export figures are ship- 


Exports and Imports of Merchandise on Tanker 
trea and Flag of Vessel, Januaryu—-Octobe) 1946 
f pound 
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ments to the United States armed forces 
abroad, shipments between continental 
United States and the Territories and 
Possessions, and shipments between the 
itories and Possessions. 
——- by vessel are credited to the 
trade area in which the merchandise was 
unladen, while imports are credited to 
the trade area in which the merchandise 
was laden. 

The import figures are general imports 
and represent the total of imports for im- 
mediate consumption plus entries into 
Customs bonded storage and manufac- 
turing warehouses. 

Shipments in transit through the 
United States from one foreign country 
to another are not included in either the 
import or export figures. None of the 
import or export figures have been ad- 
justed for change in price level. 
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for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: Fed- 
eration of Iceland Cooperative Societies, ‘80 
Broad St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
other industrial centers 

21. India—A. G. Currim, representing Ebra- 
him Currim and Sons, Rahim Building, 
Princess Road, Bombay, is interested in wm- 
brella machinery and machinery parts. 
Scheduled to arrive April 8, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 months or longer. U.S. address: 
c'o Cosmic Import-Export Co., 111 Wall 
Streeet, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

22. India Nubayavedanthapuram Par- 
thasarathy, representing Narayanan and Co., 
P. O. Box 346, Mount Road, Madras, is inter- 
ested in motion-picture production and dis- 
tribution, and purchasing overissue news- 
papers. Scheduled to arrive April 7, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

23. Jamaica—Dr. Arpad Ronai, represent- 
ing British Bata Shoe Co., Ltd., West Indian 
Division, 97 Harbour Street, Kingston, is in- 
terested in tertile, building, and shelf hard- 
ware agencies and distribution. Scheduled 
to arrive March 31 for 1 week, and returning 
in August for 2 weeks. U.S. address: Anchor 
Mercantile Co., Inc., 34 W. 33d St., New York, 
N. Y. 

24. Lebanon—Victor Andraos, representing 
Société Nationale Industrielle, Rue Allenby, 
Beirut, is interested in purchasing and re- 
questing technical information on equipment 
of chemical industries (alcohol distillery, 
brewery, and soap industry). Scheduled to 
arrive in April, via New York, for a visit of 6 
months. U. S. address: c o Dr. M. AI-Akl, 
8000 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y._ Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and other cities 

25. Merico—Adan Carreon Arvide, Sixto 
Osuna 80, Mazatlan, Sinaloa, is interested in 
Selling huaraches. Scheduled to arrive March 
25, via Calexico, California, for a visit of 20 
days. U.S. address: c/o Boston Shoe Co., 826 
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South Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
672 Seventh St., Oakland, Calif. Itinerary: 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Oakland. 

26. Norway — Harald Lyche, representing 
Grndvold Paper Factory, Drammen, is inter- 
ested in purchasing paper, envelope, and em- 
bossing machinery. Scheduled to arrive April 
12, via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Norwegian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, Green Bay, Wis., and 
other cities. 

27. Norway—Peter Wiig, representing A/S 
DeForenede Norske Laase-og Beslagfabriker, 
Oslo, is interested in purchasing steel strips, 
bars, and wire; brass in strips and sheets; 
copper strips; electric annealing furnaces; 
cold rolling mills; automatic feed presses for 
coiled steel strips; and new developments 
in machinery for tool shops and hardware 
manufacturing. He is now in the United 
States until May 15. U.S. address: Norwegian 
Industries Commission, Room 505, 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Hartford, Chicago, De- 
troit, and other cities. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 22, 1947.) 

28. Tunisia—Andre Cohen, 18 Avenue Ala- 
petite, Tunis, is interested in obtaining rep- 
resentations for automobile parts, trucks, 
tires, safes, Diesel engines, and domestic 
cooking stoves. Scheduled to arrive March 
24, via New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Armstrong Rubber Export 
Corp., 240 West 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Cincinnati, and 
Mansfield. 

29. Union of South Africa—Alister Dale 
Goble, representing Thos. Barlow & Sons, 
Smith Street, Durban, is interested in sugar- 
cane handling machinery and logging equip- 
ment, as well as technical information on 
these commodities. Scheduled to arrive 
April 5, via New York, for a visit of 6 months 
U. S. address: Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans, Bordeaux, Baton Rouge, and 
Portland. 

30. Union of South Africa—Phil Moss, 44 
Plein Street, Capetown, is interested in 
clothing. Scheduled to arrive April 30, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. ad- 


dress: “% Dayton Price & Co., 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. 

31. Union of South Africa—Henry Andrew 
Scott, representing South African Milling 
Co. Ltd., Port Elizabeth, is interested in 
bakery equipment, and seeks technical infor- 
mation on production, packaging, and dis- 
tribution of bakery products. Scheduled to 
arrive April 30, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: % Smith Kirkpatrick 
& Co. Inc., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

32. Union of South Africa—Max Zasman, 
representing African Consolidated Theatres, 
Johannesburg, is interested in obtaining new 
films. Scheduled to arrive April 1, via New 
York, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
218 W. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

33. Venezuela—Mario Blanco Uribe, repre- 
senting Blanco Uribe, Somprun & Cia., Cara- 
cas, is interested in distribution agencies of 
automobiles, trucks, parts, accessories, indus- 
trial engines, agricultural machinery and im- 
plements, and related lines. Scheduled to 
arrive March 21, via Miami, for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. address: Hotel Alamac, Broad- 
way and 71st St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Phil- 
adelphia, and Toledo. 


Import Opportunities 


34. Australia—Arthur Feith & Co., 501 
Latrobe Street, Melbourne, wish to export 
high-grade eucdlyptus oil. 

35. Belgium—Etablissements Plantin S. A., 
70, rue Antoine Dansaert, Brussels, has avail- 
able for export printers’ type and photo- 
graphic mechanical equipment. 

36. England—Marine Paints and Composi- 
tions Ltd., Davis Road, Surbiton, Surrey, offer 
for export anticorrosive and antifouling com- 
positions for ships bottoms. 

37. India—Hind Overseas Trading Co., P. O. 
Box 210, Delhi, are interested in exporting 
ivory goods and gunny bags. 

38. Italy—Gironi & Gattai, 19 Via Cesare 
Battisti, Prato (Tuscany), has available for 
export wool carding machinery for manipu- 
lating new and regenerated wool. 


(Continued on p. 42) 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office ef International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce from rates reported by 


the Federal Reserve Board 


A verage rate Latest 
available 


Country Monetary unit quotation 
1945 1946 March 1947} March 29, 
(annual (annual) (monthly 1947 
Australia Pound 
Official * $3. 2280 
Free » 3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2091 
Belgium France » (229 C228 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar 
Official 9C91 9520 1. 0000 1.0000 
Free 9049 9329 9422 9309 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0.01 0201 0201 
Denmark Krome 2088 2087 _ 2087 
France (metropolitan Fran 0197 0084 OO84 . OO84 
India Rupe 3012 3016 3015 3016 
Netherland Guilder 3793 3781 3779 | 3778 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2220 
Norway Krone » 2018 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo » 0405 0404 0404 
South Africa Pound 3. 990! 4. 0050 +. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta 0913 0913 0913 
Sweden Krona 2586 2782 2782 
Switzerland Frane 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 
Official * 4.0350 
Free * 4. 0302 4. 0328 4.0273 4. 0273 
Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
1] 








“Census of the Americas:” 
Vital Facts for 
Businessmen 


(Continued from p. 12) 


various positions and patterns. Espe- 
cially designed machines sort the cards 
and classify and add the data in the de- 
sired form. The final step in taking a 
census is the publication of the informa- 
tion in a form suitable for analysis and 
use by private enterprise and public ad- 
ministration. 


Disparities Exist 


The constant measurement of its hu- 
man and economic potential has been 
and remains a major undertaking of the 
government of each nation. But, the dif- 
ferent conditions within the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries and their varying require- 
ments have resulted in a most unequal 
development of censuses and other statis- 
tical techniques and standards. Ecuador 
has never held a census; Bolivia has not 
counted its inhabitants since 1900. Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay have not held na- 
tional censuses of population since 1914 
and 1908 respectively. Furthermore, 
each nation has used contrasting meth- 
ods and definitions that have little in 
common. As a result, the data derived 
from these censuses have lacked com- 
parability, and regional studies based on 
census data have been impossible. 


Must Surmount Difficulties 


Many and varied are the difficulties 
that must be overcome before a complete 
and integrated census can be taken of 
all the American nations. The area to be 
covered is enormous; South America 
proper, for instance, is twice the size of 
the United States and is divided among 
10 national and three colonial govern- 
ments. Transportation and communica- 
tions are not always good. Isolated, 
primitive areas can often be reached only 
on foot or on muleback. Amazing con- 
trasts in terrain and geographic environ- 
ment must be taken into account; deserts, 
tropical forests, arctic tundra, great 
cities, isolated mining camps, and Indian 
villages must all come under the enumer- 
ators’ purview. Population data must 
be gathered on a comparable basis from 
peoples that live in different kinds of 
family groups. Agricultural information 
must be collected from regions with dis- 
similar crops, seasons, and farming prac- 
tices. Comparable economic statistics 
must be gathered from nations at en- 
tirely different levels of economic devel- 
opment. 

In order to surmount these obstacles to 
the presentation of a unified picture of 
the human and economic assets of the 
American Republics, the statistical or- 
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ganizations of all the countries concerned 
must reach an agreement on certain 
fundamental concepts. The definitions 
of the items to be enumerated must be 
placed on a common basis or made sub- 
ject to cross-reference. Minimum statis- 
tical standards must be set up for the 
censuses, and efforts must be made to see 
to it that the cooperating nations benefit 
from them fully. The proposed ques- 
tionnaires must be carefully studied so 
that they will not only yield the data 
each nation needs for its own use but also 
the information desired on an interna- 
tional basis. 


Business Will Benefit 


The 1950 Census of the Americas will 
provide information which (1) will en- 
able business and industry to plan its 
operations in accord with facts rather 
than guesses, (2) will make it possible 
for the resources of the Hemisphere to be 
mobilized effectively in the case of any 
emergency, (3) will make available to 
the national governments of the Amer- 
icas the data they need to develop poli- 
cies for the economic end social better- 
ment and the protection of their citizens. 
The very process of taking cooperatively 
a series of censuses in 22 nations will act 
as a laboratory demonstration in which 
the techniques of even wider interna- 
tional collaboration can be tested; sta- 
tistical cooperation on a world-wide basis 
may well grow along the lines laid out by 
the American nations. 

The 1950 Census of the Americas 
stands witness to the growing necessity 
for constructive participation by all na- 
tional governments in undertakings in- 
volving whole continents. Its guiding 
spirit can well be expressed by the slogan 
for this year’s Pan American Week: 
Cooperation, Keynote of the Americas.” 








(Continued from p. 41) 


Export Opportunities 


39. Belgium—L. & E. Bolle, 64, rue du 
Croissant, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
for paper-bag machinery for making bags of 
all sizes, cellophane, aluminum foil, pliofilm, 
and 30,000 tons of paper and cardboard an- 
nually 

40. Belgium—Continentale d’Importation 
et de Représentation S. A., 34, rue Forgeur, 
Liége, desires purchase quotations on fluo- 
rescent tubes. 

41. Belgium—G. Devisser, 74, rue Charles 
Quint, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
for crochet machinery and needles. One 
sample of needle desired available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





42. Belgium—Etablissements Plantin § A 
70, rue Antoine Dansaert, Brussels, seeks pur. 
chase quotations for printing machinery 
book bindings, and cardboard bozes. ? 

43. Belgium—Etablissements J. Tant 
(new) 113, Avenue Carsoel, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations on electric household 
appliances and refrigerators. 

44. Belgium—Etabo S. A., 17, rue Fontaine 
d’Amour, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
for rubber goods and molded plastics. 

45. British Honduras—Belize Estate & 
Produce Co., North Front Street, Belize, de. 
Sires to obtain two 60-ton steel barges anq 
two 500-ton steel barges—both sizes Suitable 
for coastwise work 
exceed 26 feet 

46. British West Indies—Gerald Ss. W 
Smith & Co., P. O. Box 14, St George's 
Grenada, seeks purchase quotations 
standard portland cement 

47. Canada—aAlliance Textiles Ltd., 1586- 
92 St. Lawrence Boulevard Montreal 18, 
desires purchase quotations on all kinds of 
oilcloth and linoleum. 

48. Canada—Roberty Co. Ltd., 54 Ade- 
laide Street East, Toronto 1, Ontario, seeks 
purchase quotations for small tools for 
metal and wood industries (machine and re- 
pair shops), such as precision tools, Vises, 
and pliers, as well as small tools for de- 
partment and hardware stores. Also sub- 
stantial quantities of nuts such as peanuts 
and California walnuts 

49. China—Dr. Y. C. Ching, American 
Army and Navy Y. M. C. A., Shanghai, de- 
sires descriptive literature and quotations 
from manufacturers of soybean solvent—er- 


Width of barges not to 


for 


traction units of 35- to 50-ton daily capacity 
and complete refining equipment of 2- to 
3-ton daily capacity. Quotations desired on 
both new and used equipment 

50. Czechoslovakia—A. T. Klement, 17-357 
Skalecka, Prague, desires purchase quota- 
tions for scientific, laboratory, testing, and 
research instruments. Complete list of 
items and specifications required are avail- 
able from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C 

51. England—Clarke Aircraft Products 
Ltd., Sunny Hill Avenue, Stenson Road, 
Derby, seeks exclusive manufacturing and 
selling licenses of American patented en- 
gineering products, such as valves and 
pumps 

52. India—India International Corporation, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, seeks purchase 
quotations for the following: Wooden lead 
pencils (without eraser), ordinary glass 
tumblers, fountain pens, ball-point pens, 
cosmetic and totlet articles, razor blades, 
playing cards, old and overissue, newspapers, 
sunglasses or goggles, and plastic goods, such 
as molded products for personal and home 
use 

53. Italy—Pestalozza & Cattaneo, 68 Corso 
Re Umberto, Turin, desires purchase quota- 
tions for straight-grained, clear softwood 
lumber (50 tons annually) suitable for manu- 
facture of blinds. Though not definitely in- 
dicated, soft-textured hardwoods may be ac- 
ceptable. Also, soft, black sheet iron, in rolls, 
in pieces of 60 mm. x 1, for the manufacture 
of hooks and parts for blinds 

54. Italy—Successori di Giuseppe Agazzoni, 
6 Viale Regina Margherita, Reggio Emilia, 
seeks purchase quotations and descriptive 
literature for brush-manufacturing machin- 
ery, and quotations for raiz, tula, palmyra, 
bassine, bristles, and vegetable fibers used in 
brush manufacture. 

55. Italy —Superga, Via Virolengo, 28, 
Turin, desires purchase quotations for 50 tons 
annually of carbon black, medium- or hard- 
processing channel black, for manufacturing 
rubber articles. 
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56. Italy—Zena, 371 Via Nizza, Turin, — 

purchase quotations for fodder yo pigs an 
ilk cows, 10,000 quintals annually. 

wr Mexico—Hielo y Retrigeracion de Ciu- 

d aaa s. A., Constitucion sur 118, Ciu- 

we Jaurez, seeks purchase quotations for a 
ae plant of new machinery as follows: 
Meat-packing machinery to handle about 200 
head of cattle per day, byproducts to be uti- 
lized as poultry feed; complete equipment for 
slaughter house, including cutfers, mixers, 
slicers, and scrapers, ca n-making machinery 
for canning beef, 70,000 No. 2 (20 02.) cans 
daily capacity. : 

58. Netheriands—Glasindustrie “De Struis- 
vogel” J. Sauerbier, 23a Stationssingel, Rot- 
terdam, desires purchase quotations for new 
or second-hand bottles for beer, wine, and 
milk (contents 14 liter), medicinal flats in 
white, dark and pale green, and amber col- 
ors, and vials in white flint and pale-green 
colors. 

59. Norway—Tollef Bredal A/S, Wesselsgt. 
8, Oslo, seeks purchase quotations for crude 
nicotine (95-100 percent), and nicotine sul- 
fate | 40 percent). 

60. Panama—Vinicola Licorera, S. A. (Guil- 
lermo Tribaldos, Jr.), Box 17, David, Chiriqui 
Province, seeks purchase quotations for ma- 
chinery for distilling alcohol and rum from 
cane. 

61. Sweden—A/B Bengt Rhodin, Stora Ny- 
gatan 1, Goteborg, desires purchase quota- 
tions from button manufacturers 

62. Union of South Africa—Truflite (Acci- 
dent & Breakdown Depot (Pty.), Ltd.), 14 
Sprinz Avenue, Village Main, Johannesburg, 
seeks purchase quotations for a machine to 
manufacture round lead shot (0.175) for air 
rifles, and an automatic machine for the pro- 
duction of skirted lead air-rifie pellets (0.177 
and 0.22 sizes). One set of sample pellets 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Agency Opportunities 


63. Argentina—Francisco Soler, Att: Sra. 
de Soquel, Casilla de Correo 487, Buenos 
Aires, seeks representations for hardware 

64. Australia—Arthur H. Perry & Son, 
Perry House, Elizabeth Street, Brisbane, seeks 
agency for, or license to manufacture, build- 
ers’ and cabinet hardware 

65. Brazil—Mauro Assis, 14 Rua Xavier de 
Toledo, Sao Paulo, seeks representations for 
two-ply woolen yarns, mouline and marengo 
with black base, quality 64’/70’s. 

66. Canada—Beamish Enterprises, 84 Rox- 
borough Drive, Toronto 5, Ontario, seeks 
representations for glass and pottery prod- 
ucts, and inexpensive china 

67. England—Arthur Heath & Co., Ltd., 81 
Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3, seeks 
representations for woodworking machinery 
and manufactured woodware such as dowels, 
tool handles, and domestic handles. 

68. England—Rikh & Edwards, Ltd., 11 
Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 4, seeks repre- 
sentations for refrigerators, fluorescent light- 
ing tubes, radios, and conduit tubing. 

69. India—Associated Industrial Promot- 
ers, Ltd., 534 Sandhurst Bridge, P. O. Box No. 
1161, Bombay, seeks representations for elec- 
tric motors, air compressors, rubber and 
leather beltings and conveyors, water hoses, 
steam hoses, rubber hoses, pumps and pump 
fittings, packings and jointings, meters and 
recorders (steam, water, air, and oil), scien- 
tific instruments, paint-spraying equipment, 
wire and paint brushes, camel-hair belting, 
canvas belting, boiler composition and 
mountings and fittings, rubber insertions and 
Sheets, and nitrocellulose enamels and 
lacquers. 
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70. India—Hind Overseas Trading Co., P. B. 
210, Delhi, seeks representations for piece 
goods, remnants, and mill ends in cotton, 
wool, and rayon; jewelry, such as synthetic 
stones, chatons, and diamonds; woolen, cot- 
ton, and rayon hosiery for men and women. 

71. Turkey—H. Whittall & Co., P. O. B. 270, 
Izmir, seeKs representations for carbonate of 
potash (60-65 percent or 70-72 percent), car- 
bonate of soda (98-100 percent), caustic soda 
(70-72 percent), pink or white naphthalene, 
bicarbonate of soda, tartaric and citric acids, 
concrete reinforcing bars, wire, and nails. 

72. Union of South Africa—African Gate & 
Fence Works, Ltd., 188, Bree Street, Johannes- 
burg, seeks representations for wire; pipe fit- 
tings; water piping; dam, check, and brass 
ball valves; borehole cylinders; footvalves and 
brass strainers; dam scrpers; wire nettings, 
pumps (hand, centrifugal, rotary, and oil- 
bath); windmills; cast-iron footvalves and 
strainers; hose and water taps; rubber hose 
piping, and wheelbarrows. 

73. Union of South Africa—Baring (Pty.), 
Ltd., Derwent House, 30-34 Rosettenville 
Road, Village Main, Johannesburg, seeks rep- 
resentations for radios. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

74. Union of South Africa—Charles Born- 
heim, P. O. Box 6365, Johannesburg, seeks 
representations for tertiles of all kinds, cot- 
ton and wool underwear for women and chil- 
dren, hosiery, and buttons. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

75. Union of South Africa—W. P. M. Kel- 
lam and Co., P. O. Box 1664, Johannesburg, 
seeks representations for fishing tackle of all 
kinds. 

76. Union of South Africa—Pienaar Bros., 
6, Port Road, Capetown, seeks representations 
for canned or prepared foodstuffs. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country: 


Architects, Builders, Contractors and En- 
gineers—El Salvador. 

Bakeries—Canada. 

Bakeries—Dominican Republic. 

Bakeries—Ecuador. 

Bakeries—-Panama. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Beverage Manufacturers—British Hon- 
duras. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Kepairers, and 
Chandlers—Cuba. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandiers—Mexico. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Nicaragua. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Business Firms—Mauritius. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Belgium. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Chile. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and* Exporters—Brazil. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Iraq. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Morocco. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Chile. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Peru. 


Furniture Manufacturers—lIran. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers— 
Brazil. 

Glass and Glassware 
Chile. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Canary 
Islands. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—lIraq. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Venezuela, 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Portugal. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Switzerland. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Spain. 

Meat-Packing, Sausage, and~ Casings— 
Mexico. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Canary Islands. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Barba- 
does. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—Republic of the Philippines. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Bolivia. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Panama. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport Companies— 
Costa Rica. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bolivia. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico. 

Office-Supply-a nd-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Chile. 

Office-Supply-a nd-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Finland. 

Office-Supply-a nd-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—India. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Cuba. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Haiti. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
New Zealand. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Haiti. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Turkey. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Colombia. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Ecuador. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Panama. 

Professional - and - Scientific - Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Turkey. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers — Switzer- 


Manufacturers— 








land. 
Sawmills—Chile. 
Sawmills—Cuba. 


Sawmills—Peru. 

Second-Hand-Clothing 
Dealers—lIndia. 

Sporting-Goods, Toys, and Game Import- 
ers and Dealers—aAustralia. 

Sporting-Goods, Toys, and Game Import- 
ers and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Textile Industry—Mexico. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Union of South 
Africa. 

Trade Journals—-Brazil. 


Importers and 
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Timely news on problems that face businessmen today. 
Marketing information on numerous business activities. 
Economic surveys and trends. 

New products being designed for consumer use. 


Progress and changing conditions of industry and business. 


Monthly listing of all business service material published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


What’s New—a regular feature on patents dedicated for public use, and new and abandoned 
patents. 


These are typical of the material currently appearing. Articles written by specialists in the U.S. 
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